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United, We Are Moving Forward 


Judge Schramm Sees Strong Court With Judges In Council 


Would you like to have available 
a current directory of juvenile court 
judges in the United States? 

Does the YEARBOOK give you in 
convenient form the papers delivered 
at the Annual Conference? 

Is the JOURNAL offering a medium 
for exchange of ideas and experiences 
useful to you in your official service 
to your communtiy? 

Do you think THE NATIONAL JU- 
VENILE COURT FOUNDATION, 
INC., will enlarge public interest, un- 
derstanding, and support of juvenile 
courts, judges, and staff? 

Do you enjoy fellowship with your 
professional colleagues? 

Have we responsibility and oppor- 
tunity as citizens and as lawyers to 
work for the increasingly effective ad- 
ministration. of the juvenile court? 

Are we as juvenile court judges 
performing a necessary and important 
service to children, to our community, 
to our country, and to democracy? 

Is judicial process vital in preserv- 
ing fundamental human values? 

The National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges is our organization. It 
is important that its voice be strong 
and clear,—for our future, for the 
future of America. 


May I call your special attention 
to the remarks of Judge Eastman, 
President Emeritus? If you are a 
member of the Council, participate as 
much as you can in its functioning. 
If you are not as yet, won’t you 
join? It would greatly stimulate and 
strengthen us if you would do so now. 
The cost—$2.00 per year—is nominal; 
the advantage—to all—is phenomenal. 

I would very much like to have 
your reactions and suggestions about 
the report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation on Problems of Juvenile De- 
linquency to the Association. The 
committee in large part is composed 
of juvenile court judges. The strong- 


er the Council, the more effective 
will the committee be in its relation- 
ship to the organized bar. We need 
you on the team. At mid century, in 
the development of the juvenile court, 
we have a golden opportunity to mul- 
tiply our strength many fold. 

There are forces, organized forces, 
at work to minimize judicial process 
and to go over to administrative 
agency controls. The American way 
of life is endangered. Individually we 
can do much to resist such attack. 
United we can move forward. Or will 
the history of our times be summed 
up—“too few, too late?” Will we, 
official trustees of the legal heritage 
of the juvenile court—‘“the greatest 
advance in judicial administration 
since Magna Carta”’—allow it to be 
sabotaged, weakened, or destroyed? 

These are not ordinary times. Un- 
doubtedly, history is in the making. 
As judges administering personalized 
justice, we are in a positive position. 
The public expects us to act accord- 
ingly. 

As one of the juvenile court judges 
of America, will you step forward— 
move forward with us? 

Gustav L. Schramm 

If you are not now one of the 399 
members of the Council, will you 
please, as a judge assigned to the ju- 
venile court, write to Judge Libby E. 
Sachar, Treasurer, 119 Watchung 
Avenue, Plainfield, New Jersey, and 
send her a check. Annual dues are 
$2.00; sustaining membership, $5.00. 





Incorporation 
The petition for incorporation of 
The National Juvenile Court Founda- 
tion, Incorporated, has completed its 
nation-wide travels during the sum- 
mer, gathering signatures of the mem- 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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What Council Membership Means 


Cleveland Judge Cites Many Benefits To Members 


By Judge Harry L. Eastman, 

President Emeritus, National 

Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges 


The founding of our National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges in 1937 
developed out of a widespread con- 
viction that the judges exercising 
jurisdiction in juvenile cases should 
assume inherent obligation of pro- 
viding the leadership in moulding the 





JUDGE HARRY L. EASTMAN 


conditions under which it should op- 
erate. There were then and now are 
in existence several state associations 
which have proven very helpful to 
their membership and to the deve- 
lopment of the juvenile court. How- 
ever, in many of our states an associa- 
tion of juvenile court judges has not 


been feasible because of the limited 
number of judges engaged in juvenile 
court work. Through the National 
Council it has been possible for all 
judges hearing children’s cases to 
participate in discussions of problems 
peculiar to their courts. In addition 
to providing this closer fraternizing 
of judges, the National Council also 
serves to correlate and coordinate the 
work and thinking of the separate 
state associations. 


As a medium for the interchange 
of knowledge and ideas and for the 
discussion of diverse points of view, 
the National Council conducts an an- 
nual conference. So that these meet- 
ings would be profitable and attrac- 
tive to many, much thought and delib- 
eration have gone into the selection 
of the time, place, and subjects for 
consideration. To these conferences 
have been brought many notable 
speakers who presented excellent pa- 
pers on timely topics and practical 
problems. The enthusiastic and ex- 
tended discussions provoked by the 
speakers, and by the members them- 
selves, have resulted in the formula- 


‘tion of a number of significant resolu- 


tions expressing the views of the 
judges on various public questions 
relating to our field. 

Another instrument for the ex- 
change of ideas and news in the ju- 
venile court field has been a periodi- 
cal bulletin which now is published 
quarterly as the “JOURNAL.” You 
who have had occasion to read recent 
issues of the JOURNAL are well ac- 
quainted with the excellence of this 
publication. 


In the brief years of its existence, 
the Council has received nationwide 
recognition and has been looked to 
for leadership, cooperation, opinion, 
and advice. Its participation has been 
requested in several highly important 
conferences and committees at the 
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national level not to mention the 
many state meetings in which our 
judges have taken a prominent part. 
The national agencies which have 
sought our cooperation include the 
National Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency, 
the Interstate Commission on Crime, 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau, the Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, the American Law Association; 
and several judges have appeared on 
the programs of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work. The White 
House Conference in 1940 and again 
in 1950 has invited the aid of our 
members and just lately, Judge Wal- 
ter H. Beckham has represented our 
Council at the International Confer- 
ence of Juvenile Court Judges in 
Liege, Belgium. 


Advantages Of Association 


All of us who have taken part in 
the affairs of the National Council 
are agreed upon the desirability of 
the association and of the advantages 
and benefits that befall the juvenile 
court judges of our country. The 
worthwhile services that the Council 
affords the juvenile courts and par- 
ticularly its membership may be 
summed up as follows: 


1. The Council provides national 
forums for the discussion of prob- 
lems peculiar to the juvenile courts, 
as well as opportunities for infor- 
mal and intimate discussion of mu- 
tual interests, sharing of expe- 
riences, and exchange of ideas. 


2. Sounder concepts of the 
court’s true character and purpose 
and more effective methods and 
procedures are developed through 
continual appraisal, evaluation, and 
constructive criticism. 


3. Public indifference and mis- 
understanding of the actual func- 
tions and operations of the chil- 
dren’s courts is corrected through 
authoritative interpretation of the 
work of such courts. 


4. The Council encourages the 
improvement of standards and can 
promote desirable legislation relat- 
ing to the welfare of the courts. 


5. The Council gives consulta- 
tion and information service to 
those who seek its advice. 


The National Council has become 
an instrument of considerable im- 
portance, and its future worth has 
been fully demonstrated. Since its 
inception the Council has attained a 
membership of over 300 judges and 
it has had the intense interest and 
unselfish devotion of many outstand- 
ing men and women in the juvenile 
court field who have received national 
and international recognition. For 
their contribution to the welfare of 
the Council it would be most ap- 
propriate to mention Judges Gustav 
L. Schramm, Paul W. Alexander, 
Frank H. Bicek, Lee L. Ottoway, Leo 
J. Yehle, John F. Perkins, Arlos J. 
Harbart, Emmett Perry, Walter H. 
Beckham, Chris Barnette, Clark E. 
Higbee, August Braun, Charles W. 
Hofiman, James Hoge Ricks, Ray G. 
Cowan, Phillip B. Gilliam, George W. 
Smyth, John H. Lamneck, Joseph F. 
Lady, Victor B. Wylegala, David A. 
Nimmo, Michael J. Scott, Rulon W. 
Clark, Robert J. Dunne, Raymond P. 
Smith, Libby E. Sachar and Mattie 
Farmer. These men and women have 
not only aided immeasurably in the 
advancement of the Council, but are 
progressively active in the develop- 
ment of the court and in‘all matters 
pertaining to child welfare. 


Surely every juvenile court judge 
will want to add his thinking and con- 
tribution to the work of the Council, 
which is the only national spokesman 
working for the exclusive interests of 
juvenile courts in America. If it is 
only to learn of the experience of 
others he cannot afford to neglect 
associating with such an excellent 
group of recognized authorities as 
make up the membership of the Na- 
tional Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges. 
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International Congress at Liege 





Judge Walter H. Beckham of Miami, Florida, carried the best wishes of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges when he and his wife attended the 
International Congress in Liege, Belgium from July 16 to 20. 


It was an inspiring experience, Judge Beckham explains in his article which 
begins on Page 6. Although asked to write his experience for publication in 
other periodicals, Judge Beckham insisted that the JOURNAL have the oppor- 
tunity to first tell the juvenile court judges about the international sessions. 
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Judge Beckham Tells Of Europe Trip 


Florida Jurist Represents National Council At Parley 


By Judge Walter H. Beckham, 


Past President, National Council of 
Juvenile Court Judges, 
Miami, Florida 


Being selected by the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges to 
attend an international conference 
of such judges in Liege, Belgium, 
this past summer, was a great privi- 
lege and a great honor. Although I 
made every effort to enlist the at- 
tendance of other judges in the 
United States, only the good wife and 
myself finally made the trip, leaving 
New York by plane on the morning 
of July 1, and doing some preliminary 
sightseeing throughout Europe, in- 
cluding visiting some juvenile courts 
and homes, before reaching the sched- 
uled International Congress in Liege, 
Belgium, July 16 to 20. This should be 
considered an “interim” report, as 
the official proceedings of the Con- 
gress are yet to be published with 
more definite details. 

Our reception as an official repre- 
sentative from the United States was 
most cordial, and we were shown 
every honor and every consideration, 
including being the special guest of 
the United States Ambassador to Bel- 
gium at the dedication of the famous 
Bastogne Monument erected by the 
grateful Belgian people to honor the 
many thousands of American boys 
who gave their lives in the liberation 
of Belgium in the famous “Battle of 
the Bulge.” On arriving in London, 
on the way over, we were met at the 
airport by a London newspaper rep- 
resentative who wished to interview 
me on the purpose of my visit and 
general conditions affecting juveniles 
in America as compared with Eng- 
land. From England we went by 
steamer to Bergen, Norway, and grad- 
ually worked our way through the 
Scandanivian countries to Belgium, 


visiting Oslo, Stockholm, Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen, and other points. 


I visited some juvenile courts and 
homes in various cities we touched. 
and found them operating under 
much the same general principles as 
those in America. I found that deten- 
tion facilities, or homes, were still 
largely furnished by the church, or 
religious groups, and the homes we 
visited seemed to indicate they were 
doing a good job. There were in these 
homes more work programs and self- 
sustaining programs, apparently, than 
in America. Instead of flower gardens 
and lawns, many of these homes had 
vegetable patches, which furnished 
food to be canned by the children in 
the home for later use in the home. I 
also seemed to feel that in many 
ways, in the big cities at least, the 
European courts were relying to a 
greater extent on the use of psychia- 
trists and psychologists than perhaps 
some of our larger courts in the 
United States. 


136 Judges Attend 


As to the Belgium conference itself, 
after being royally welcomed and 
entertained at a reception in his home 
by Judge M. J. Comblen of the Juve- 
nile Court of Liege, the conference 
convened with Judge W. H. Knuttel 
of Amsterdam, Holland, presiding. 
There were in attendance 136 judges 
representing 23 different foreign coun- 
tries including not only European 
nations near Belgium, but representa- 
tives also from Pakistan, India, Tur- 
key, the Philippines and even Yugo- 
slavia. Some of these foreign judges 
appeared in native dress, and alto- 
gether the gathering was a most pic- 
turesque and interesting one. On the 
opening day we were officially wel- 
comed by Count De Wiart, Minister 
of Justice of Belgium, whose wife, 
the Countess De Wiart, some years 
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ago had visited the United States and 
gotten her first impressions of juve- 
nile courts, whose ideas she carried 


back for propagation in Europe. My, 


wife and I had the pleasure of much 
of her company and she was a most 
delightful character of great ability 
and high ideals, considered by the 
Europeans as more or less the “pa- 
tron saint” of juvenile courts in 
Europe. She was given many highly 
deserved honors at the conference. 
The Burgomaster of Liege (mayor to 
you) gave a very elaborate reception 
for the visiting judges, and I was 
granted the great honor of responding 
to the welcoming address on behalf 
of all the judges in attendance. There 
were many official social receptions, 
sight-seeing trips, and a wonderful 
amount of entertainment offered the 
delegates, which all of us will always 
remember with a great feeling of 
appreciation and pleasure. The work 
of the Congress was divided into 
three sections, which consisted of 
various matters dealing with problems 
of juvenile delinquency, classified 
generally as follows: 


1. Various types of institutions 
dealing with the conflicts arising 
between the child and society, as 
well as between the child and his 
environment. This section was pre- 
sided over by Judge Chadefaux of 
Paris. 


2. The chief aspects dealing with 
the “Problem of Youth,” either un- 
adaptable, or in danger of social 
unadaptation. This section was pre- 
sided over by Judge Knuttel of 
Amsterdam. 


3. Mission of the juvenile courts. 
(Conducted by round table discus- 
sion.) 


4. Study of a Delinquent’s Case- 
Papers. (Conducted by round table 
discussion.) 


I was asked to appear before each 
of these groups and give a report on 
our American system of juvenile 
courts. There seemed to be consider- 
able interest in the idea of domestic 


relations courts in the United States 
as being generally something new to 
the other countries. 


Discuss Term “Delinquent” 


One of the interesting discussions 
we had involved trying to choose 
some word with more of a welfare 
meaning than the word “delinquent,” 
it being recognized that the term “de- 
linquent” had been “overworked,” 
and perhaps now was getting to be as 
much of a stigma as the old criminal 
law terms; and some new term was 
needed. It was finally voted that each 
nation find from its own language 
some new word deemed more suit- 
able, it being found impossible to 
adopt such a word at an international 
conference due to the differences in 
language. The problem of non-at- 
tendance at school, as related to the 
fields of juvenile court and delin- 
quency, was also a basis of consider- 


‘able discussion. I found that most 


juvenile courts of the world were hav- 
ing trouble trying to separate the 
civil and social welfare approach in 
dealing with juveniles from the old 
criminal or penal law, on which juve- 
nile court law has been engrafted, 
since juvenile courts have come into 
being since the early establishment 
of old criminal law principles. The 
consent of the parent in many coun- 
tries is still required for the juvenile 
court to act on this account. 

While the difference in language 
created some barriers there was at all 
times a fair understanding by all the 
delegates as to what was being said 
or discussed. The proceedings were 
conducted in French and translated 
into English, it being found that the 
great majority of delegates could un- 
derstand one of these languages. 
Pointed political questions, or argu- 
ments, were avoided since the un- 
settled conditions throughout the 
world in respect to war or peace 
were well understood as being con- 
troversial and perhaps not too much 
within the scope of our meeting. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Group Studies Divorce Laws 


Interprofessional Commission Formed 


Editor’s Note: In the NEW YORK 
TIMES for Sunday, 
September 17, appear- 
ed an editorial which 
ought to be of interest 
to every juvenile court 
judge, if only because 
of what it signifies to 
the whole juvenile 
court movement. 


“No one will underestimate the dif- 
ficulties of the task that has been set 
for the Interprofessional Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce Laws, which 
has just been incorporated in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia as a non-profit edu-’ 


cational organization. Sponsored by 
the American Bar Association, this 
commission will take up what Dean 
Roscoe Pound has called the livest 
topic in the field of law. It is led by 
Judge Paul W. Alexander of Toledo, 
who is singularly well fitted for the 
task, and other officers include 
Charles L. Chute and Charlton Og- 
burn of New York. 


Laws Differ 


“The forty-eight states have divorce 
laws that differ one from another in 
important respects. New York’s stat- 
ute goes back virtually unchanged 
to 1787. Justice Jackson of the United 
States Supreme Court once remarked: 
‘If there is one thing that the people 
are entitled to expect from their law- 
makers, it is rules of law that will 
enable individuals to tell whether 
they are married, and, if so, to whom.’ 
Today many people who have simply 
lived in more than one state do not 
know, and the most learned lawyer 
cannot advise them with any confi- 
dence. 

“The New Jersey Supreme Court in 
voiding a Florida divorce recently 


said: ‘Thus, in absentia, one of our 
citizens, blameless by our standards, 
is gripped by the legal machinery of 
a state where he never has been and 
never expects to be, against which, 
and against the citizens of which, he 
had never sinned, where he is not 
known and, therefore, the asset of a 
life well lived and of a merited place 
in the community loses its value.’ 
“Obviously the incompatibility of 
present divorce laws will never be 
cured until the present conditions 
are approached on a national level. 
This the new commission proposes 
to do through preparation of a model 
uniform act or series of acts, for sub- 
mission to the various legislatures. 
Whether the New York Legislature— 
which has been so timid on this sub- 
ject that it will not even consider 
setting up a state commission to 
study divorce laws—would ever join 
with other states in ratification of a 
common code is another question. But 
certainly the effort to end present 
nation-wide chaos should be made.” 


The significance of this movement 
to juvenile court judges and workers 
lies in the fact that the Interprofes- 
sional Commission is committed to 
the ultimate drafting of model divorce 
and marriage laws; that fundamental 
reform of these laws is necessary be- 
fore there can be any hope of uni- 
formity (who wants a uniform bad 
law?); that the Commission is consid- 
ering having the divorce court oper- 
ate on juvenile court philosophy: 
“What is best for this family?” as 
well as: “What is best for this child?”; 
that if this idea is found feasible, it 
will have to be implemented with the 
establishment of a unified, integrated 
“family court,” organized and operat- 
ing like the juvenile court, with juris- 
diction to handle all justiciable family 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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British Peers Debate Flogging 


Should Whip Be Returned? Asks Justice Goddard 


We are indebted to Judge Harry L. 
Eastman of Cleveland for an article 
appearing in the London Daily Mail 
on March 24, 1950 which tells of one 
English jurist’s thinking regarding 
treatment of youths in the British 
Isles. 





It is the old story of punishment 
versus treatment and shows the need 
of objectivity in thinking as the Brit- 
ish judge discusses the gravity of 
cases before him in his duties. The 
article is printed in this issue to 
draw a contrast in the mind of the 
reader and to re-emphasize the philos- 
ophy and objectives of the American 


juvenile court program of correc- 
tion. This article was titled “Lords 
Round Up Their Debate on Flogging” 
and follows: 


Lord Goddard, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, was speaking to the House of 
Lords last night in the resumed de- 
bate on crimes of violence in cities. 
From his pocket he pulled out a let- 
ter written by a boy in a remand 
home, where he had been sent for a 
shocking attack upon a girl. The let- 
ter was written by the boy to his 
father. 


The great judge took a judge’s 
view oi young thugs who beat up de- 
fenseless women. From his notes he 
built up a judge’s argument for some 
better way of dealing with them than 
by long prison sentences which fol- 
lowed Parliament’s abolition of flog- 
ging. 

Then he read the letter. “My lords, 
I don’t know .. .” he said afterwards, 
and again: “My lords, if you can find 
some way of dealing with these crimes 
I shall rejoice.” 

And finally—‘At present I feel a 
sense of frustration about it.” 

As he opened the letter, Lord God- 
dard spoke of the causes of crime— 
lack of education, shortage of police, 
and others. 

“But there is one other thing to 
which I would draw your lordships’ 
attention. That is the impossibility 
now of punishing any young people. 
You cannot do it. 

“The worst that can happen is for 
them to be sent to an approved school 
until they are over 15. When they are 
16 you can send them to Borstal. 

“I have been over some approved 
schools. I cannot see any element of 
punishment in them. 


“TI have received a letter which has 
been sent to me, written by a boy in 
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a remand home. (Remand homes 
were where the young had to go be- 
fore they were sent to an approved 
school.) . . . and at the time he wrote 
this letter the girl was lying still un- 
conscious.” 


The Letter 


“Dear father—Just a couple of 
lines to say everything went okay and 
that the place is fine. Every Thurs- 
day we go to the pictures... 

“The first day I arrived we had 
cricket. Also around the place we 
have strawberry beds, . . . lettuce, 
a bed of potatoes, a greenhouse with 
big flowers on each side. 

“We wake up approximately half- 
past eight”—that, said Lord Goddard, 
was the time they got up—“go out- 
side and get a good refreshing wash. 

“After that we go over to the gym- 
nasium and have a good half hour 
physical training. .. . 

“After that we are finished with 
our P. T. and the boys stand in line 
and start to smell . . . bacon for break- 
fast ... (Lord Goddard said he hoped 
their lordships all got bacon for 
breakfast). 


“Today we are going to play games 
. . . then we read American comics 
and library books. 

“Well I guess that is all I’ve got to 
say until visiting day and so I will say 
goodbye from your 

loving son_____” 

In red at the foot of this letter 
Lord Goddard had inked: “Not one 
word of inquiry about the girl then 
to the boy’s knowledge lying uncon- 
scious.” 

And to their lordships, he added: 
“Through that boy’s act.” 


End In Itself 


Then he went on to examine the 
probation system and talk about a 
more recent case. 

“No one,” he said, “recognizes the 
value of probation or the magnificent 
self-sacrificing work of probation of- 
ficers more than I do. 


“But, my lords, the time is coming 
when we have seriously got to think: 
Is probation to be treated as an end 
in itself or as the means to an end? 
Is it to take the place of corporal 
punishment? 


“To put a boy on probation and 
under a probation officer surely 
means that you should put him un- 
der the care of a man who will try to 
make him go straight in the future. 


“But, let those boys know that no 
one can do anything except put them 
on probation, and the thing becomes 
a farce. 


No Such Thing 


“Probation is not punishment, and 
it is quite easy sometimes to escape 
the observation of the probation of- 
ficer, who has probably got far more 
youths to look after than he can 
possibly manage. 

“My lords, there is nothing worse, 
is there, than probation orders being 
made time after time? Don’t think I 
am blaming the magistrates. There 
is nothing they can do. 

“Those two boys whose crime I de- 
scribed to your lordships in, I hope, 
not too lurid terms just now, had 
both been on probation themselves.” 


This fact was a revelation to the 
House. Lord Goddard was referring 
to the two youths, one aged 17 and 
the other 15, whom he himself had 
sentenced at the Old Bailey the other 
day for “the most appalling case of 
personal violence you can imagine” 
he told the peers. 

With “a heavy pistol and murder- 
ous cosh,” they battered a defenseless 
woman of 55 or 60 and left her “moan- 
ing and bleeding on the floor of a 
railway train.” 


Lord Goddard was making the point 
that if such people were to get heavier 
sentences, and if that was the only 
remedy, the courts must not be de- 
terred by the youth of the offenders. 

“And that,” he went on, “gives me 
just an opportunity of saying that 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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Judge Gilliam Solves Gang Case 
Denver Jurist Works With 250 Spanish American Lads 


Because of the Denver jurist’s at- 
tack upon the problem of a band of 
juveniles who had for some time 
given much trouble to police in the 
Colorado City, Denver newspapers 
recently joined Judge Philip B. Gil- 
liam in accounts of the incident. 

Writing to the JOURNAL about the 
case, Judge Gilliam said, “Sometime 
ago we had a very tough gang in the 


JUDGE PHILIP B. GILLIAM 


City of Denver known as the “Heads.” 
This gang consisted 0. approximately 
250 Spanish-American boys who were 
constantly in trouble. At one of their 
meetings they asked me to talk with 
them and they elected me an honorary 
member of the organization known as 
the “Heads.” I worked with them for 
months and it was most interesting. 
I recently received a letter from their 





leader who is now in Korea. I never 
found a boy with more leadership 
ability.” 

An excerpt of the newspaper story 
concerned with the experience of 
Judge Gilliam with the “Heads” is as 
follows: 


“Not many months ago the Heads, 
a band of juveniles, was causing po 
lice frequent law enforcement head- 
aches. 


“Then the Heads made a pledge to 
Juvenile Judge Philip B. Gilliam to 
reform, and—except for an occasional 
lapse—worked pretty hard at ‘going 
straight.’ 

“Recently the judge had a letter 
from the former leader of the Heads, 
written from the trenches of Korea. 


“Before the head Head’s reform, 
he had been up before the judge 
twice on charges of burglary and lar- 
ceny. 

“Now he wrote: ‘Dear judge, I 
want to take this opportunity of 
thanking you for giving me a second 
chance. 


‘Yesterday I saw my best friend 
killed. It’s surprising how quickly a 
boy grows up when you see the ene- 
my coming at you twelve to one and 
fifteen to one. 

‘It makes you realize how import- 
ant certain things are in life. I re- 
member you talked to me about be- 
ing a good citizen. I realize now how 
important that is, and I only hope 
that some day I can be a good citizen.’ 

The judge’s mailbag also included 
a plea for release from a young in- 
mate of juvenile hall, with a power- 
ful kicker. The youngster, who had 
once been before the judge on charges 
of larceny and is now being held in 
the hall because his parents are un- 
able to provide proper home, listed 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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American Bar Hears Children’s Problems 


Committee On Juvenile Delinquency Reports To Group 


Editor’s Note: At the recent 
Washington D. C. convention of the 
American Bar Association, a report 
from the Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency, headed by Judge Gus- 
tav L. Schramm as chairman, was 
made. Report in full follows: 





JUDGE GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


It is fitting that the American Bar 
Association should direct its atten- 
tion to the subject of juvenile delin- 
quency. While it is an ever-recurring 
problem throughout the history of 
mankind, at this midcentury we are 
conscious through the press, the 
movies, the radio, and by personal 
knowledge that the last decade or 
two have been especially and particu- 
larly difficult as far as the younger 
citizens are concerned. Their adjust- 
ments in family and in community 
life have been subjected to the un- 


usual stresses and strains of world 
wars, wide spread depressions, and 
universal unrest. The Bar can per- 
form a public service by accepting its 
opportunities to strengthen the legal 
processes by which our country and 
our children may best be served and 
conserved. It is in the steadying at- 
mosphere of a government of laws, 
administered in a democracy, that 
our hopes for the future may be real- 
ized. It is essential that we of the 
Bar, in keeping with our legal heri- 
tage, respond to the needs of children 
in trouble. 


At the turn of the century fifty 
years ago, the legal profession met 
the challenge of the times by formu- 
lating the juvenile court. Recognizing 
and defining certain basic principles, 
a committee of the Cook County Bar 
Association, with the help of socially- 
minded citizens generally, led in the 
establishment of the first juvenile 
court in the world in Chicago, Illinois, 
in 1899. The growth and stability of 
juvenile courts throughout America 
and other parts of the democratic 
world attest the wisdom and the 
soundness of the legal principles up- 
on which such courts act to protect 
their respective communities and safe- 
guard the best interests of the chil- 
dren brought before them. 


Legal Principles Stated 


These legal principles were well 
stated by the committee of the Cook 
County Bar Association in these 
words: 


“The fundamental idea of the Ju- 
venile Court Law is that the state 
must step in and exercise guardian- 
ship over a child found under such 
adverse social or individual condi- 
tions as develop crime . . . It pro- 
poses a plan whereby he may be 
treated, not as a criminal, or legal- 
ly charged with crime, but as a 
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ward of the state, to receive prac- 
tically the care, custody, and disci- 
pline that are accorded the neglect- 
ed and dependent child, and which, 
as the Act states, ‘shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as may be that which 
should be given by its parents.’ ” 
The Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a leading case of Common- 
wealth vs. Fisher, 213 Pennsylvania 
48, in 1906, in silencing objections to 
the Juvenile Court Law on constitu- 
tional grounds said: 


“To save a child from becoming 
a criminal or from continuing in a 
career of crime to end in maturer 
years in public punishment and dis- 
grace, the legislature surely may 
provide for the salvation of such a 
child . . . by bringing it into one 
of the courts of the state ... for 
the purpose of subjecting it to the 
state’s guardianship and protec- 
tion.” 


Whenever or wherever challenged 
on legal grounds, the Juvenile Court 
Law, throughout half a century, has 
withstood all attempts to turn back 
the clock of human progress, guaran- 
teeing to children the legal right to 
be treated as such in a tribunal set 
up for their guidance, control, and 
best interests. In turn, America and 
democracy itself have been served. 

Dean Pound, writing for the JUVE- 
NILE COURT JUDGES JOURNAL, 
pointed out: 

“It is fortunate that the juvenile 
court was set up on a plan devised 
by lawyers and social workers work- 
ing in cooperation, and so was set 
up as a court rather than as an ad- 
ministrative agency. Like an admin- 
istrative agency the juvenile court 
acts upon each case as in a measure 
unique and adapts its action to the 
individual case. But it differs from 
an administrative agency in being 
a part of the judicial system and in 
individualizing with regard to prin- 
ciples rather than unguided person- 
al feeling. The juvenile court is not 
merely an American institution. It 


is characteristically American in 
that it is part of an Anglo-American 
system of judicial rather than ad- 
ministrative institutions and so 
keeps within the bounds of constitu- 
tional authority while employing 
the individualized methods of ju- 
dicial adaption of remedy to result 
in view of the facts in particular 
cases which is characteristic of 
Anglo-American equity.” 


While the legal profession has per- 
formed a great public service in the 
establishment of the juvenile court 
in keeping with our legal heritage, 
there is still much to be done in the 
development of such courts in their 
administration from day to day. The 
gap between principles and applica- 
tion throughout the country is still 
wide. The public in its serious and 
compelling present day need may yet 
be tempted to turn to some form of 
administrative machinery out of keep- 
ing with our legal heritage and the 
American system of government. The 
recent rapid use of professional 
groups in the area of child care, both 
in private social agencies and in the 
government service, has made it clear 
that others may be willing or forced 
to accept more responsibilities than 
should be attributed to them in a 
community program devoted to chil- 
dren. Examples may be adduced on 
various levels: 


In one of our states, the probation 
officers of the juvenile courts are ap- 
pointed by the executive of the local 
department of public assistance. Pre- 
paring for the 1950 Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth to be held in Washington, D. 
C., from December 3rd to 7th, is a 
National Committee, officially ap- 
pointed. It is noteworthy that among 
the 52 members of that Committee 
only two are members of the legal 
profession. Addressing a national con- 
ference recently, a school of social 
work faculty member described the 
judges assigned to juvenile court 
lot,” and advocated that a state agen- 
work in his state as a “pretty sorry 
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cy take over the administration of 
corrective work for children there. 
There are even some members of the 
legal profession who have been per- 
suaded that children may be removed 
from their homes and placed in fos- 
ter homes by mere administrative 
action without court approval, thus 
affecting fundamental rights of such 
children without judicial sanction. 


Religious Leader Speaks 


It is encouraging that a national 
religious leader has sensed the dan- 
ger. He has spoken out: 


“We need to emphasize constant- 
ly that not only are the rights of 
the family involved in this situation 
but also the rights of the child. 
When welfare agencies are giving 
relief to a family they tend to ex- 
ercise a considerable amount of 
control over the life of the family. 
It certainly is a far cry from the 
traditional American attitude to- 
ward the rights of families and of 
children to place in the hands of 
every welfare agency authority to 
remove children from their own 
homes, to pressure families into 
giving up their children, and to 
deny to families the right to have 
their children returned to them. 


“One of the principles under- 
lying the movement to give to civil- 
ian agencies the right to separate 
children from their own homes is 
based on this assumption that these 
agencies are more enlightened. In 
many areas of the country they may 
be more enlightened but by-and- 
large and as a long-term policy it 
is more desirable to rest in the 
courts all questions affecting the 
separation of children from their 
own homes. This is in line with 
our traditional doctrine of balance 
of power. With the growing power 
‘of state departments of welfare and 
of local departments, recourse to 
court action is vitally necessary for 
the protection of the rights of fami- 
lies and of children. 


“It may well be that in the not 
distant future we will need a new 
declaration of principles and a new 
program to protect the rights of 
children. In the early 1870’s an or- 
ganization known as the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren was founded to protect the 
rights of children. It may be that a 
similar organization is needed at 
the present time to protect children 
against the State.” 


Today, under the sponsorship of the 
Bar on a national scale, the legal pro- 
fession, through the American Bar 
Association, can do much to strength- 
en the hand of the juvenile courts so 
that they may more adequately ful- 
fill in fact the expectations of their 
founders. The juvenile court is de- 
signed to be the refuge of the most 
helpless in the community. By wise 
and effective administration, the juve- 
nile court can give sanction to the 
efforts and skills of all in the com- 
munity who can, under the law, con- 
tribute to the troubled child’s best 
interests and to the community’s pro- 
tection. 


How Leadership Can Be Given 


How can the legal profession oper- 
ating through the facilities of the 
American Bar Association contribute 
and offer leadership? Individual mem- 
bers have already shown the way. A 
recent illustration which has come to 
your Chairman’s attention is that of a 
public-spirited attorney who is acting 
as chairman of a state-wide movement 
in one of our Southern states. There 
a revision of the state constitution 
and statutes is under consideration to 
secure a more effective juvenile sys- 
tem. The voluntary acceptance of his 
leadership by many people in differ- 
ent walks of life is a tribute to him 
and to the age-old profession to which 
he belongs. 


Less spectacularly but in a manner 
valuable in the day by day work of 
the juvenile courts, local members of 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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News From The State Councils 


Many State Organizations Report Activities, Plans 


New York Meeting Nov. 30 to Dec. 2 


The annual conference of the New 
York State Children’s Court Judges’ 
Association will be held in New York 
City on November 30, December 1 
and 2, 1950. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Roosevelt and all meetings 
and social functions will be held at 
this hotel. 





HON. C. FRANKLIN WILLIAMSON 
Staunton, Va. 


At the time of going to press the 
program was still incomplete, but suf- 
ficient progress has been reported to 
insure an outstanding event. All 
judges exercising juvenile court juris- 
diction in other states are invited to 
attend any or all sessions, or just drop 
in to say, “Hello.” 

Judge Morse Ames, Cortland, N. 
Y., secretary of the State Association, 
will appreciate advance notice from 


judges from other states who expect 
be in the vicinity of New York City. 

Judge John Warren Hill, Presiding 
Justice of the Domestic Relations 
Court of New York City, is in charge 
of local arrangements. 

Michigan 

Judge Jay H. Payne of Ann Arbor 
told the story of The National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges to the Mar- 
quette meeting of the Michigan Pro- 
bate Judges Association last summer 
where seventy of the ninety Michigan 
judges with juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion were in attendance. After the 
address there was considerable in- 
terest in the Council with several 
judges indicating their desire to be- 
come members and others urging that 
information regarding membership 
be sent to them. 

Said Judge Payne in a letter to 
Judge Victor B. Wylegala, Secretary 
of the Council: 

“It is my considered opinion at this 
time that many more would present- 
ly respond to an invitation from you 
to affiliate with the National Council. 
For this purpose, I would be happy to 
furnish you with a complete roster of 
their names and addresses.” 

Judge Payne spoke on Wednesday, 
June 28 at 11:00 A. M. before the 
conference which had opened Mon- 
day, June 26 for a four-day program. 


Florida 


While Judge Walter H. Beckham 
oi Miami was representing the Nation- 
al Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
at the Liege, Belgium meeting of the 
International Congress of Juvenile 
Court Judges, the Florida jurist was 
mentioned in Ripley’s “Believe It or 
Not” column with a story of Judge 
Beckham’s record in having had no 
appeal made involving any delinquen- 
cy case since he took his place on the 
bench almost 20 years ago. In the 20 
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years, thousands of cases have been 
adjudicated. 


Oregon 


Judge Donald E. Long writes that 
transfer of his staff and court wards 
from the old juvenile court facilities 
to new quarters was completed in 
September; and that Portland now has 
new and modern facilities in use. 


Accompanying Judge Long’s letter 
was a glossy pix which we had re- 
quested for the files of the JOUR- 
NAL and his picture is reproduced 
elsewhere in this issue of the JOUR- 
NAL. 


Ohio 


On November 7, there will be sub- 
mitted to the voters of Greene County, 
Ohio, the question of a bond issue in 
the amount of $60,000 to construct a 
building for the detention and care 
of delinquent, dependent and neglect- 
ed children. This building would be 
at the Greene County Children’s 
Home, Xenia, Judge William B. McCal- 
lister writes. 

Greene County, he informs us, has 
a population of over 56,000 and the 
county never has had _ detention 
quarters used exclusively for juve- 
niles, the children in the past being 
released immediately after apprehen- 
sion or being held in the women’s 
quarters of the county jail, a practice 
highly unsuitable. 

Judge Joseph E. Lady of Kenton, 
Ohio and Judge Frank Nicholas, pres- 
ident of the Ohio Association of Ju- 


venile Court Judges, will attend the | 


White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. Judge Nicholas is a dele- 
gate from Montgomery County and 
Judge Lady is a representative from 
the State of Ohio, having been vice- 
chairman of the Ohio Commission on 
Children and Youth. 

Annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of Juvenile Court Judges 
will be held at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio on January 
4 and 5, 1951. The convention opens 
with the annual banquet held in con- 


junction with the Ohio Association 
of Probate Court Judges on January 
3. Several speakers of national prom- 
inence in the field of children’s ser- 
vices will appear on the program. Also 
several items of proposed legislation 
will be considered, chief among which 
will be the uniform Support of De- 
pendents Bill. 
Virginia 

Judge C. Franklin Williamson, pres- 

ident of the Virginia Council of Juve- 





HON. O. Q. CLAFLIN, III 
Kansas City, Kansas 


nile Court Judges, writing from his 
home in Staunton, declares: 

“It is impossible to furnish you, at 
this writing, with a summary of the 
activities of the Virginia Council and 
its present program inasmuch as the 
second bienniel meeting of the Coun- 
cil has not as yet been held. This 
meeting will take place during the 
early part of either December or Jan- 
uary and thereafter I will have the 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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Making Records Available To Army 


Judge Wylegala Reveals His Plan With Military Services 


By Victor B. Wylegala 


Judge, Erie County Children’s Court 
Buffalo, New York 


Expansion of the nation’s armed 
forces as a result of the Korean war 
and our belated preparedness effort 
will intensify the problem of all ju- 
venile court judges in the matter of 
making available to military authori- 
ties whole or partial records of young 
men who have been or are under court 
jurisdiction. 





HON. VICTOR B. WYLEGALA 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In my own court we have worked 
out an arrangement between recruit- 
ing officers and myself which I think 
may be of value to other juvenile 
court judges. 

We should first consider the rea- 
sons for the actions of both the mili- 
tary and the courts which led to pre- 
vious misunderstandings. Most juve- 
nile court personnel wanted to give 


their clients the benefit of the pro- 
vision in the law that juvenile delin- 
quency is not a crime, and that an ad- 
judication as a juvenile delinquent 
should not cause the subject to forfeit 
any civil right. 

Until recently the military recruit- 
ers had no clear regulations defining 
juvenile delinquency with the result 
that policies varied in different locali- 
ties. In their zeal to get men of good 
character, recruiting officers regard- 
ed an arrest as the important factor 
and where the charge sounded se- 
rious, such as burglary, robbery, or 
larceny, insisted on checking over all 
details of the alleged crime regardless 
of the fact that the individual may 
have been discharged in court or that 
he was a juvenile at the time of arrest 
and that under the laws of most states 
he was not to be regarded as a crim- 
inal. 

In the course of our local discus- 
sions Master Sergeant Joseph Fragale, 
in charge of our local recruiting of- 
fice, summarized what I think is the 
proper, correct and fair attitude of 
the military. 

“The Army is not,” said Sgt. Fra- 
gale, “a rehabilitation center. It 
cannot change the character of an 
individual. Judges should not ask 
us to accept for enlistment men 
whom they do not consider good 
enough to release to the community 
without continued care in some in- 
stitution or under supervision of a 
parole or probation officer. Such 
people will not be any better as 
servicemen than as citizens and the 
Army does not want them.” 


Position Made Clear 


The recruiters’ position has been 
made easier by enactment of regula- 
tions dealing with recruiting for the 
military services. The most recent 
Special Regulations are known as No. 
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615-105-1/Air Force Regulation No. 
39-9 dated 15 April 1949 and entitled 
“Enlisted Personnel—Recruiting for 
Regular Army and Air Force.” 

Only paragraph 10 of these lengthy 
regulations need be considered here. 
It is entitled “Classes ineligible for 
enlistment” and specifies the condi- 
tions under which even convicted fe- 
lons and lesser offenders may be 
given waivers in individual cases. 

This paragraph includes specifical- 
ly the following: “A record of adjudi- 
cation of conduct by a juvenile court 
in the State of Ohio or by a juvenile 
court of any other state having a simi- 
lar law is not a bar to enlistment.” 
This same paragraph contains the fur- 
ther statement “No waivers will be 
granted for Air Force enlistees, ex- 
cept in a meritorious case in which 
juvenile delinquency is involved.” 


The Ohio law, as well as most juve- 
nile court acts, includes a provision 
to the effect that an adjudication as a 
juvenile delinquent should not dis- 
qualify the child from subsequently 
holding public office or cause him to 
forfeit any right or privilege or to 
receive any license granted by public 
authority, and also that such adjudi- 
cation shall not be denominated a 
conviction. 


In view of the language of such 
statutes should the military have the 
right to inquire into a juvenile court 
record? Again I will use the language 
of a recruiter, this time the Chief of 
the Buffalo Area Army Recruiting 
Office, Major Weldon M. Pettit. The 
Major very ably and, I believe, fairly 
summarized the military thinking in 
these words: 


“Enlistment in the military forces 
is not an absolute right. The indi- 
vidual must be qualified not only 
physically but mentally and moral- 
ly as well. It is the duty of the re- 
cruiting officer to carefully screen 
the applicants and to select those 
whose condition on all three counts 
gives promise of success. While 
waivers for felons and other adult 


offenders must be obtained from 
higher authority the cases of juve- 
nile delinquents, except in some 
doubtful cases, are decided finally 
in the local recruiting office. 

“We want the young men apply- 
ing for enlistment,” continued Ma- 
jor Pettit, “to frankly tell us about 
their involvements. Better still if 
they will bring with them, as they 
frequently do from your court, a 
certified copy of their court record, 
showing the reason for their arrest 
and the disposition of their cases. 
Then right in our office we can 
recognize the situation as one not 
serious enough to delay the young 
man’s enlistment.” 

And the Major touched off the 
interview with the poignant remark, 
“You see, Judge, good character in 
the army man is even more import- 
ant than physical condition. We can 
correct some physical defects but 
we cannot reform the individual. 
We do not want young men who 
have had repeated difficulties with 
the law, showing no signs of im- 
provement, nor do we want young 
men with serious emotional or 
psychotic disturbances.” 


Citizens First 


In line with Major Pettit’s state- 
ment, I think we should remember 
that we are citizens first and judges 
second, and as citizens we have a re- 
sponsibility to our government and 
to our fellow taxpayers. To color, 
even slightly, the record of a youth 
who is seriously disturbed mentally 
or emotionally, and thereby aid his 
enlistment, is a good way to fill the 
psychiatric wards of Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration hospitals at great ex- 
pense to all of us. Too, these are the 
soldiers who crack under strain and 
in emergencies may let their com- 
rades down with fatal results. 


The policy now in effect in my 
court is to give each boy who seeks 
enlistment or is being drafted a 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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College Education Necessary 


New York Jurist Compels Father To Pay For Children 


A college education may sometimes 
be regarded as a necessity and well- 
to-do parents should recognize it as 
an opportunity to be granted to their 
children as a matter of course, Jus- 
tice I. Montefiore Levy has ruled in 
the family division of the Domestic 
Relations Court, New York City. 


Specifically, Justice Levy directed 
Alan Herbert to pay the former Mrs. 
Dorothy Harwood Herbert, who di- 
vorced him in 1939, fhe sum of $4,850 
annually to support their two daugh- 
ters, to include attendance at a col- 
lege. 


“In view of the exceptional circum- 
stances existing in this case, this 
court therefore finds a college educa- 
tion a necessity,” Justice Levy ruled. 
Among those “exceptional circum- 
stances” were cited the backgrounds 
of both parents and the father’s abili- 
ty to pay. 


The former Mrs. Herbert, who like 
Mr. Herbert is now remarried, was 
defined as a “lady of superior breed- 
ing, intelligence and education” who 
hailed from a distinguished family 
where a college education for chil- 
dren would be given as a matter of 
course.” The father, in Justice Levy’s 
opinion, was “a gentleman, highly 
regarded” with ample private finan- 
cial means enabling him to live “in 
an expense environment.” 


Hence, he, too, ought to consider 
college for his children “as a matter 
of course,” said the Justice, adding, 
“Children of broken homes are en- 
titled from their parents to even 
greater consideration than children 
fortunately in happy homes.” 


“College was not to be construed 
as being in itself a guarantee for 
achievement in later life,” wrote Jus- 
tice Levy. “However the ability to earn 
a living is becoming of greater im- 


portance “even to the wealthiest in 
this ever-changing world” and the 
occupations girls of this type and 


character would probably enter are 


open only to persons with college 
degrees”. 


It was pointed out that the court is 
authorized to make provisions for a 
child more than 17 years of age 
“where there are exceptional circum- 
stances that warrant it, in the discre- 
tion of the court.” One of the daugh- 
ters is more than 17 years old and the 
other under that age. The couple was 
married at Harrison, N. Y. on Sep- 
tember 2, 1931, and divorced in Mia- 
mi, Fla. 





Disturbed Children Studied 


New York State is taking definite 
steps to study the treatment of emo- 
tionally disturbed and psychotic de- 
linquent children. The plan is spon- 
sored by the New York State Board 
of Social Welfare, and has the ap- 
proval of the United States Children’s 
Bureau. The use of funds from feder- 
al child welfare services has been 
authorized to underwrite the project. 


Clinton W. Areson, who has been 
associated with organizations working 
with children for more than 30 years 
and who was the superintendent of 
one of the State Industrial Schools 
for boys for the past 10 years, has 
been appointed director of the pro- 
ject, which will begin on November 
1st. 


As superintendent, Mr. Areson will 
be succeeded November ist by John 
B. Costello, former assistant super- 
intendent of the school and now su- 
perintendent of the Boys Vocational 
School at Lansing, Michigan. 
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Judge Barnette Aids Court Plan 


Shreveport Jurist Assists In State Planning 


The part played by Judge Chris 
Barnette of Shreveport, La. in the 
enactment of a Youth Commission Bill 
for Louisiana, is detailed in a recent 
issue of the Shreveport Times which 
has been received by the JOURNAL. 


“For the first time in its history”, 
the article states, “Louisiana will have 
a standard juvenile court law and an 
act providing for establishing a Youth 
Commission to study juvenile prob- 
lems. 


“Perhaps, more than anyone else, 
Shreveport’s Judge Chris Barnette 
(vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil of Juvenile Court Judges) is re- 
sponsible for the progressive juvenile 
legislation enacted by the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature. 


“Judge Barnette was the chairman 
of the Juvenile Court Commission ap- 
pointed four years ago to draw up 
plans for the standardization of state 
juvenile laws. He points out that 
formerly Louisiana operated under 
three sets of juvenile court laws: one 
for New Orleans, one for Shreveport; 
one for the remainder of the state. 


Uniform Set-up 


“Now with a uniform set-up, the 
State Youth Commission will be able 
to get together and collect facts and 
statistics and make special studies 
of conditions effecting the welfare of 
children,” Judge Barnette said. 


“At the present,” the Judge said, 
“juvenile court or probation officers” 
reports differ widely from parish to 
parish and it is impossible to tabu- 
late correctly any worthwhile infor- 
mation. 


“Why, in many parishes children 
under 17 are charged with crimes and 
prosecuted on the criminal level!” 
the judge said. “Juvenile prosecution 
should .not be “the state versus the 


child,” but “the state in interest of 
the child,” Barnette stressed. 


The Louisiana Youth Commission 
will be composed of nine persons ap- 
pointed by Governor Long on the 
basis of recognized interest in and 
knowledge of the problems of chil- 
dren and youths. 


Judge Barnette said that the com- 
mittee will be entirely nonpolitical 
and nonremunerative. “We have also 
recommended to the governor that 
he spread the membership to cover 
the state as far as possible,” the judge 
said. 


Among other things, the commis- 
sion will attempt to co-ordinate the 
services of all agencies in the state 
serving children and youth. 

“There is much overlapping in this 
field,” Judge Barnette said. 


“The commission will also have the 
power to require reports from state 
agencies and institutions and supoena 
witnesses, to conduct hearings, to 
serve as an advisory body in regard 
to new legislation and recreation in 
the state, and to make recommenda- 
tions for needed improvements and 
additional resources in the field of 
child care and recreation. 


An allotment of $20,000 a year will 
be provided the commission out of 
the state general fund for the pur- 
pose of carrying on its work. 

While Judge Barnette is pleased 
with the standardization of the state’s 
juvenile court laws and the setup of 
the commission, he realizes that it is 
only the first step toward a modern, 
efficient state-wide juvenile court 
organization. 

“But through the commission we 
can jointly interpret the new law and 
come to mutual agreement on how it 
can best be employed for the benefit 
of our youth,” the Judge said. 
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Judge Lindsey’s Report On Court 


Famous Denver Pioneer Describes 1901 Court 


From the files of the courts at Den- 
ver, Colo., Judge Philip B. Gilliam 
sends this old report by the late 
Judge Ben B. Lindsey, juvenile court 
pioneer, who presided in the Colorado 
metropolis more than 40 years ago. 


The report, dated from January 8, 
1901 to January 1, 1902, follows: 


Juvenile Court and Probation System 


In submitting this report we beg 
to call your attention to that new 
and enlightened method of dealing 
with juvenile offenders generally 
known as “The Juvenile Court Law 
and Probation System.” We have no 
juvenile court law or probation sys- 
tem, as these terms are properly un- 
derstood, and yet, with our present 
inadequate statutes in this report, we 
have, by a liberal construction there- 
of, and by the aid and cooperation of 
the district attorney, county and state 
officials, accomplished thus far about 
all the results that could have been 
accomplished under a special juve- 
nile law. It will readilly appear from 
this report, however, that this is no 
excuse for any further delay by the 
legislature in the enactment of such 
laws. 


The county court of Arapahoe coun- 
ty is presided over by one judge, but 
for convenience in designating cases 
within its varied jurisdiction, is divid- 
ed into three divisions, civil, probate 
and juvenile. 


The great majority of cases against 
juveniles have been brought in this 
court, and as to such cases it is term- 
ed the “juvenile court.” The reason 
for this is manifest. No criminal cases 
of any consequence are tried here; it 
is likewise the probate court of the 
county, and as such deals with the 
property. rights of widows and or- 
phans. It is removed in every possible 
way from any suggestion of a criminal 


court. It has exclusive jurisdiction in 
the enforcement of the compulsory 
education law enacted in 1899. This 
law directs the prosecution of chil- 
dren over eight and under fourteen 
years of age for persistent trauncy, 
after child and parent have failed to 
heed the statutory warning or notice 
first served upon them. What is of 
equal, if not greater importance, how- 
ever, is section 4 of this act, relating 
to “juvenile disorderly persons.” It 
directs the prosecution in the court 
only of any child between the ages 
of 8 and 16 years, who is in attend- 
ance in any public, private or paro- 
chial school and is incorrigible, vicious 
or immoral in conduct, declaring in 
terms that such child shall be deemed 
a “juvenile disorderly person” and 
subject to the provisions of the act. 
The law likewise make it the duty of 
the school authorities to aid and as- 
sist in its enforcement. 


Under the section last referred to, 
when a child under 16 years of age 
is guilty of what would otherwise be 
a criminal offense, he is charged in 
the juvenile division of the county 
court with being a “juvenile disorder- 
ly person” and the evidence of dis- 
orderly conduct would be what, under 
the old system, would ordinarily suf- 
fice to convict the child of a criminal 
offense. 


To illustrate: a boy has been guilty 
of burglary; under the present law 
the boy could be prosecuted and tried 
in criminal court as a burglar, or in 
the juvenile division of the county 
court as a “disorderly juvenile.” 


Instead, however, of being informed 
against by the district attorney and 
tried in the criminal court with adult 
offenders, he is simply brought into 
the county court by that official, on 
a charge of disorderly conduct and 
the proof thereof would, under the 
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former system, have been the evi- 
dence to convict him of burglary. 


The accused child is thus spared 
the stigma that attaches to such con- 
viction, as well as the obvious injus- 
tice of being placed thereby in the 
eyes of the law in the same category 
with an adult burglar and hardened 
criminal. The purpose is to recognize 
delinquent children not in any sense 
as criminals, but rather as misguided 
and misdirected, and needing not, for 
their correction, the punishment dealt 
out to adults, but rather aid, assist- 
ance and encouragement. It is simply 
a wise and just recognition of en- 
lightened paternalism. An act com- 
mitted by a child within the ages re- 
ferred to, which would technically, in 
law, be a crime, can not, when rightly 
considered, be regarded strictly as a 
penal situation. The purpose of the ju- 
venile court and its officers is not so 
much to punish as to inquire into the 
home surroundings and environments 
of the child, and if they are such as to 
cause the future citizen to be not only 
his worst enemy, but a menace to the 
public at large as well, the court act- 
ing rather as a wise and considerate 
parent, either removes him entirely 
from his surroundings, that make for 
vice and evil, placing him in some in- 
stitution, or at a private home, where 
his evil tendencies may be corrected; 
or, if it seems possible, through the 
agencies the court may bring to bear, 
the home life of the child may be im- 
proved without removing it from the 
care and custody of its parents, the 
court permits them to retain its cus- 
tody and control until it is proven 
conclusively that they are either un- 
able or unfit to care for and reform 
it. It often happens that the parents 
are responsible for the delinquency of 
the child. The environment or the 
vicious influence of others may be 
the cause, as the same cause would 
likewise have produced the same ef- 
fect in any other individual case sub- 
jected to the same influences. It be- 
comes the duty of such courts to use 
their aid and power in correcting 


these causes, as well as their effect, 
which exists in the delinquency of the 
child. 


Probationary System 


The execution of this idea and pur- 
pose could not be accomplished with- 
out an effective probationary system. 
Upon the tact, intelligence and care 
of the probationary officer, whether 
his duty is performed by the court, 
or partly by the court, assisted by 
others, depends its successful opera- 
tion. While the court should not hesi- 
tate to send a proper case to a proper 
institution, the plain spirit and letter 
of the law should cause it to refrain 
from this method of correction until 
all other reasonable and practical ex- 
pedients have failed. In the instruc- 
tions issued by this court to the school 
teachers of the city of Denver is the 
following: 


“Our object is to work in harmony 
and cooperation with principals and 
teachers to reform an habitual traunt 
or juvenile disorderly boy or girl at 
home, and only inflict the extreme 
measures of commitment to the In- 
dustrial School when all other meth- 
ods have failed.” 


The next legislature should enact 
into a positive law, applying to every 
county in the state, what is here being 
done by cooperation merely, and make 
the bringing of every prosecution of 
a juvenile in the county courts man- 
datory, at least in the first instance, 
so that the child may, in the eyes of 
the law, be regarded as a delinquent 
and not as a criminal, and subjected 
always to the probation system for 
correction. The method of prosecuting 
such cases should not be optional, as 
now, with any official. Other counties 
may not be as blest as Arapahoe, in 
the cooperation system referred to. 


Methods Of The Court 


Every delinquent in the juvenile 
court is made to feel that the court 
and its officials are what they ought 
to be—his friend and counselor, aid- 
ing, assisting and encouraging, but at 
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all times firm, and determined if re- 
formation will not be had at home, it 
will be enforced as far as practicable 
at the industrial school. A child has 
a keen sense of justice, and in every 
case committed from this court the de- 
linquent himself has passed upon the 
justice of his sentence, and in nearly 
every case admitting that he has had 
a “square deal,” a “fair show” and 
deserves the restraint of the indus- 
trial school—really much milder than 
ever contemplated by the delinquent. 
The state thus continues the friend of 
the child in its own estimation 
throughout every stage of the pro- 
ceeding. He is never permitted to feel 
that he is a criminal (as he is not) or 
regarded as such, but that he may be 
if his course is persisted in, which 
result the court is deeply interested 
in preventing. How many careers of 
crime have resulted from that malig- 
nant spirit engendered in a first pro- 
secution, that the state and its officials 
are the sworn enemies of the accused? 
As we write this report a boy, four- 
teen years of age, comes running 
breathlessly to the juvenile court. He, 
with other boys, was arrested by a 
police officer and taken to the city 
jail, but escaping, he comes here 
wanting to know if he can not be 
tried here “where,” as he puts it, “de 
kids gits a square deal.” He is willing 
to take whatever punishment the 
court metes out to him, perfectly sat- 
isfied that it is “square.” 

The court has no stronger friends 
than the very boys it has committed. 
It is well that this sense of justice 
should be satisfied, and a child way- 
wardly disposed may learn from the 
beginning that the state is his friend 
and protector, and that government 
is for his own welfare. The percent 
of criminals starting as delinquent 
children is amazing. The methods of 
the juvenile court tend more to make 
such children, when taken in delin- 
quency, patriotic in spirit, protectors 
of the state and upholders of its laws. 

The old methods add to the list of 
criminals and swell the ranks of 


anarchy. Visiting the “city bridewell” 
in Chicago recently, out of nearly 400 
promiscuous prisoners seen in one 
cell house, the writer and his two 
companions did not hesitate to de- 
clare that more than one-half of the 
number were under twenty years of 
age. A few years of the juvenile court 
of Chicago will render such a condi- 
tion impossible and at much less ex- 
pense to the city than the burden of 
these youthful prisoners. Who could 
well over-estimate the expense to the 
State of Illinois that will be incurred 
in other trials and imprisonments of 
the great percent of those two hun- 
dred young men who will continue a 
criminal or vagabond career? What 
of the saving had they been taken in 
time? And this is considering only 
that cold and less important question 
of dollars and cents. 





MAKING RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 18) 
certified resume of his record, setting 
forth the charge and disposition. We 
do not hesitate to give to military 
authorities information indicating se- 
rious emotional, psychotic or other 
personality defects, which in our 
opinion would render the applicant 
unfit for service. We find the re- 
cruiters always ready to make current 
tests to decide the subject’s improve- 
ment and present fitness for service. 
In no case do we permit a reading of 
our investigation reports or social 
histories by army or other authori- 

ties. 

Since the inauguration of the fore- 
going arrangement, my court’s rela- 
tions with the recruiting office have 
been most cordial. That office, know- 
ing our interest in quality personnel 
for the services, is ready to accept our 
appraisals of the individuals involved, 
even when the bare police record 
makes the charge seem extremely 
serious. Personally, I am delighted 
that this situation has resolved itself 
so smoothly on the eve of a tremen- 
dous increase in enlistments, 
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CHICAGO JURIST 


Judge Robert Jerome Dunne, Chicago 
jurist, who is a member of the Executive 
committee of the National Council of Ju- 
venile Court Judges. Heading the large 
metropolitan juvenile court of Chicago, 
Judge Dunne has found time to be active 
in the national council and to aid the 
JOURNAL. 





NEW QUARTERS 


Judge Donald E. Long, who recently 
moved his staff to a new building in 
Portland, Oregon. Judge Long is a mem- 
ber of the executive committee on the 
National Council of Court 
Judges. 


Juvenile 
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50 Years Of Juvenile Court 


Toledo Probation Officer Analyzes Progress, Challenges 


By Wallace Hoffman, 


Director Juvenile Court, Lucas 
County, Toledo, Ohio 


It is fifty years now since the first 
juvenile court was created in Chica- 
go. That was a memorable event in 
the administration of justice not only 
in the United States but throughout 
the world. The act of creating the Ju- 
venile Court of Cook County was the 
first legislative recognition of a battle 
which had long been waged to provide 
official recognition of the fact that 
the child offender was different from 
the adult offender. Exactly how he 
differed was not known. Exactly what 
should be done for him or with him 
was not known. But common sense 
told people that a child was not con- 
trolled by the same urges or in the 
same way as the adult. It had become 
clear that the child was still in the 
learning process, had not acquired 
sufficient experience and understand- 
ing to control his impulses and there- 
fore, should be judged by different 
standards and should not be exposed 
to the harsh procedure of the criminal 
courts. 


This was a new procedure. There 
was no precedent by which to be 
governed in setting up the juvenile 
court and in defining its duties and 
responsibilities. As we look back 
over those 50 years, we recall a great 
deal of disagreement as to what was 
expected of the juvenile court. How- 
ever, several prominent threads stand 
out in this fabric out of which the 
court was fashioned. 


It was generally agreed from the 
start that juvenile proceedings should 
be proceedings in chancery. And in 
this, it is noted that many juvenile 
courts have been created as branches 
or divisions of the court exercising 
chancery functions. Thus the em- 


phasis at the beginning was placed 
upon “equity” rather than upon “law.” 

A second thread of prominence is 
found in the expression “parens pa- 
triae’”—wherein the judge, acting for 
the state, assumes the role of a par- 
ent in considering the merits of the 
case before him. 


These are important legal consider- 
ations for the probation officer be- 
cause they provide the basis for his 
functioning as an adjunct of the court. 
As time went on, modifications of the 
juvenile code gave life and meaning 
to those terms and provided a work- 
ing basis upon which the profession 
of probation officer in the juvenile 
courts developed. 

Debate On Court Functions 


Throughout the years, the argument 
has waxed hot from time to time as to 
what was expected of the court. Cer- 
tain duties have been said to be im- 
plied and others denied to the court. 
It has been said that juvenile court 
was not designed to prevent delin- 
quency; nor to cure delinquency; nor 
even to treat delinquency. It has been 
held by some that the court should 
remain a court in the true sense of 
merely making judicial decisions, de- 
claring the child delinquent or not 
delinquent; dependent or not; neglect- 
ed or not; and then prescribing the 
proper treatment according to the 
best judgment of the court. It was 
repeatedly pointed out that courts 
should not venture into the field of 
social welfare or mental hygiene. Nu- 
merous agencies in the community 
were pointed to and we have been 
reminded that these agencies exist for 
the purpose of treatment and should 
be used by the court. It has even been 
denied that the courts had a right to 
set up facilities for treatment when 
they are lacking in the community. 

These facts are recalled to your 
mind at this time because they have 
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a bearing upon the present day posi- 
tion of the juvenile courts and have 
exerted a profound influence upon 
the development of professional pro- 
bation services. These arguments 
have taken place within the profes- 
sional memory of most of us and many 
of us have participated in the dis- 
cussions about them. Such claims 
have made interesting conversation 
and provided some hot discussions 
between probation officers, social 
workers, and the legal profession. 


However, I have arrived at the 
point where I am no longer interest- 
ed in such academic discussions. We 
have a practical problem at hand 
that calls for solution and handling. 
We are living in the year 1950. Times 
have changed. Thinking has changed 
and the demands of our communities 
have changed. It is not important 
now whether the founders of the 
juvenile court movement intended 
us to prevent, cure or treat delin- 
quency. Year by year, building upon 
our past experiences, recalling our 
success and profiting by our failures, 
we have amassed a body of informa- 
tion about children in trouble and 
what makes them tick. Many of us 
have been at it long enough to recall 
personal experiences with young 
“hoodlums” who were the despair of 
their parents, teachers and neighbors 
fifteen or twenty years ago, but who 
today hold positions of respect in the 
community. And we know that those 
successes didn’t just happen—that 
they were the result of hard work and 
hours of sympathetic counseling— 
case work if you will. Then just to 
keep us from getting a swelled head 
we can also recall cases on which we 
worked equally hard but with little 
or nothing to show for our efforts. 
But little by little we accumulated 
knowledge about children and their 
troubles. That information we have 
passed on to our communities and to 
legislators. Laws have been changed 
and modified. Additional responsibili- 
ties have been given us. Additional 
facilities have been recognized as a 


needed part of the court and the law 
has been changed to make it possible 
to use them. Local communities have 
made funds available and their use 
by the juvenile court has been sus- 
tained by public opinion and by the 
written opinions of courts of appeal. 

One of the early battles we fought 
was having to do with causes of de- 
linquency. In those days many of us 
were looking for a simple answer and 
the battle of minds was fought over 
the relative merits of heredity, de- 
linquency areas, feble-mindedness, 
poverty, and a host of other causes. 
The solid front of the various schools 
of thought was broken with a study 
put out by Healy and Bronner under 
the title of “The Individual Delin- 
quent” which gave statistical proof 
of the frequency of emotional dis- 
turbance among delinquents. The 
findings of this study gave emphasis 
to the need for specially trained 
workers in the probation field. While 
this was by no means a new thought, 
the study did serve to emphasize the 
importance of trained workers if the 
problems of the child were to be un- 
derstood and a proper plan of treat- 
ment to be prescribed. It also pointed 
up the fact that the type of training 
needed was one which provided an 
understanding of the psychological 
aspects of the problem. 

Subsequent years of experience 
have helped us to establish a balance 
recognizing the influence exerted up- 
on the individual child by the factors 
of sociology, heredity, and psychology. 

To deal with our problem adequate- 
ly, we have come to recognize that 
the truly competent probation officer 
is one who is oriented in each of the 
fields, knows his own limitations and 
knows when to seek advice and help 
from an expert in order to best serve 
his probationer. The court, seeking 
to establish an all around service for 
its children, will pick a professional 
person whose basic training is in one 
of the fields but who has a sufficient- 
ly broad training to be properly orient- 


ed in the other fields ‘so that he- 
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ean function efficiently as a proba- 
tion counselor. In addition to his pro- 
fessional training, he must, of course, 
have personal characteristics that 
make it possible for him to meet 
freely with people and exert suffi- 
cient influence upon their thinking. 


Courts Render Genuine Service 


Fifty years has indeed seen the ju- 
venile courts of the country develop 
into case working agencies in the 
true sense of the term. A genuine ser- 
vice has been rendered to the people 
of the various communities by those 
courts. 


The criticisms that have been di- 
rected at juvenile courts from time 
to time are more the result of failure 
to exercise the duties and preroga- 
tives of the court than of use of 
those prerogatives. In whatever suc- 
cess has been achieved and progress 
made by the court, the probation of- 
ficer has made a real contribution. 

Earlier I mentioned that there has 
been much discussion in the past as 
to whether the court is designed to 
prevent delinquency, cure delin- 
quency, or treat delinquency. I shall 
not try to answer that question for 
the years 1899 or 1920 but rather 
direct your attention to the average 
juvenile code of today. Let’s take the 
code of Ohio as a sample. I take Ohio 
because I am familiar with it; be- 
cause it resembles very closely the 
Standard Juvenile Court Act and be- 
cause there are several other states 
with juvenile codes having almost 
identical provisions. 

In the Ohio code it is stated that— 
“each probation officer shall use all 
suitable methods to aid persons on 
probation and to bring about improve- 
ment in their conduct and condition.” 

The whole language of the code 
calls upon the court to carry out its 
function as a wise and prudent parent. 
It defines a delinquent as: 1) a viola- 
tor of state, federal, city laws or ordi- 
nances, 2) one who does not subject 
self to reasonable control of parents, 
teachers, guardian, 3) a habitual 





traunt from home or school, 4) one 
who so deports self as to injure or en- 
danger his health or morals, 5) one 
who attempts to enter marriage re- 
lationship without consent of par- 
ents or guardians. Thus it is obvious 
that if the probation officer is to 
carry out his function and live up 
to his oath of office he must either 
perform a service himself or secure 
the performance of that service in 
the community which will: 1) treat 
the child for the cause which brought 
about his court referral. If he does 
this successfully he will 2) cure the 
delinquent tendency. And if he cures 
the delinquent tendency he will 3) 
prevent further delinquency. Thus it 
is obvious that he is responsible for 
treating, curing and preventing de- 
linquency. The community expects it. 
If you have any doubts as to whether 
the community expects it, pick up any 
daily paper and see what comments 
are contained therein relating to the 
boy who appeared in court recently 
for the third or fourth time. Listen 
to the man on the street who accuses 
the court of doing nothing in such 
cases. If you have doubts about the 
legal right of the probation officer 
to ply his trade by conducting exam- 
inations into the condition of the child 
and thereafter carrying out a course 
of treatment, just turn to the decisions 
of higher courts wherein your juve- 
nile court has repeatedly been upheld 
in authorizing specific conditions of 
probation or committing to specialized 
institutions and schools for further 
care and treatment. 


By public opinion, by practice, and 
by the opinion of the higher courts, 
the juvenile court is committed to a 
program of prevention, treatment and 
cure. The responsibility is squarely 
upon the shoulders of the probation 
department to secure a service and 
provide it for its charges. If it cannot 
be secured in the community through 
the various existing agencies, then 
the court has a clear responsibility 
for creating those services within its 
own organization. 
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What has experience taught us 
about our job? 

First, let us consider the offense it- 
self. I’d like to speak from my own 
personal experience in the hearing of 
more than ten thousand boys’ cases 
over the years. My first thought when 
an alleged delinquent boy walks into 
my office runs something like this: 

“IT am now faced with a problem. 
This boy has committed a delin- 
quent act. That act is either a nor- 
mal reaction to an abnormal situa- 
tion or an abnormal reaction to a 
normal situation.” 


Perhaps an over-simplification, but 
it is the first step in the analysis of 
the problem. I must decide which it 
is and then evaluate the potentialities 
of the situation. If I am not able to 
decide which type of problem it is, 
then I must be able to turn to some- 
one who will help me. Perhaps it re- 
quires more time than I can devote at 
that hearing. Perhaps it requires a 
skill which I do not possess. It means 
that I must have at my right hand 
people who have a capacity for analy- 
sis of social situations and others 
skilled in psychology and psychiatry. 
No court handling a volume of busi- 
ness will find the solution to all its 
problems in any one area. Thus my 
job experience has taught me the 
need for two types of trained workers. 
And I have learned from experience 
also that those workers must be on 
my staff, subject to my beck and call 
because the volume of business han- 
dled by a busy court does not permit 
me to wait in line at some community 
agency until the service I need can 
be given; and so I employ trained so- 
cial workers and trained psychologists 
—a must for any court which hopes to 
live up to the expectations of its com- 
munity and to perform the services 
permitted by its juvenile code. I have 
found also that I need other services 
including medical, and because I need 
these services in large volume and 
cannot secure them in the community 
and still give prompt service to the 
children, I want a physician attached 


to the court staff. (Emphasis: court 
not a duplication of agencies but has 
a specialized job.) . 

If I were attached to a small court 
with a small number of cases appear- 
ing before me each year, I would es- 
tablish a working relationship with 
the nearest psychologist, child guid- 
ance clinic or state hospital. I would 
find a doctor in the community who 
would do my medical studies. I would 
do this immediately because I know 
that sooner or later, whether my case 
load be large or small, a child will 
come to my attention presenting prob- 
lems that are beyond my area of train- 
ing and experience and unless I can 
call upon the needed professional 
service, I will be unable to fulfill my 
duty to the community and to that 
child. Above all I would not let my- 
self succumb to the defeatist attitude 
that such services are beyond my 
reach. It may not be possible or even 
necessary for me to have those spe- 
cialized workers on my staff if the 
need is small but even an occasional 
need demands that I live up to my law 
and “use all suitable methods to bring 
about an improvement in the conduct 
and condition” of my probationer. No 
community however limited in its re- 
sources will deny me the right to give 
a special service to one of its children 
if I have laid the groundwork and 
made clear the need through a com- 
munity interpretation program. 

My personal experience has been 
the experience of hundreds of other 
probation officers throughout the 
country. Our laws are similar and our 
public is similar. Thus we arrive at a 
generalization which can be applied 
to courts of today. 

The law provides for, the communi- 
ty asks for, and the higher courts ap- 
prove of probation counselors per- 
forming a service for children which 
will treat, cure and prevent delin- 
quency. Thus the responsibility rests 
with every court exercising a juvenile 
jurisdiction to provide professional 
workers competent to carry on diag- 
nosis and treatment of the children. 
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If the communtiy possesses sufficient 
resources to provide the court with 
these services promptly and effective- 
ly, then the court need only furnish 
a limited court staff; but if the com- 
munity cannot furnish prompt and ef- 
ficient service in sufficient volume, 
then the court is under the obligation 
of providing these services itself and 
developing a professional staff. 

Talking theory and ideal conditions 
is easy. One always gets the response 
“Yes, but be practical, those things 
may be fine and we agree with you; 
but they are not possible. No com- 
munity would agree to those expenses 
and no Board of County Commission- 
ers would appropriate the money. 
Your theory is fine but the communi- 
ty would not support you in them.” 
Let’s take a look, see! Since I am more 
familiar with my own court, I would 
like to use it as an example pointing 
out things we have done and how. 

Thirteen years ago, Judge Paul W. 
Alexander and I, in going over the 
program of the court we had just 
come into, decided that the best pos- 
sible professional services should be 
made available to the children within 
the jurisdiction of the court. A gen- 
eral plan was agreed upon which has 
developed as we have gone along and 
accumulated experience and compar- 
ed our experience with that of other 
courts. 

Public Relations Program 


One of our first decisions was that 
the community must be kept in- 
formed on the work of the court 
and the reasons for various steps 
taken and the results from those 
steps. A public relations program 
was set up. It included provisions 
for talks to local groups, news 
stories in the daily papers, feature 
stories about probation officers, fea- 
ture stories about court procedures, 
a three-act play depicting a case 
passing through court which was 
later produced as a forty minute 
motion picture, and articles in na- 
tional magazines as well as profes- 
sional publications. Local clubs 


were encouraged to make donations 
to the Child Study Institute, not be- 
cause of the monetary value of their 
gift, but because it gave their mem- 
bers a stake in the operation of the 
court and a larger stake in the com- 
munity. The emphasis of all public- 
ity was to point out to the com- 
munity that children in court are 
not just little “brats” who need to 
be spanked, but rather children 
with problems which need to be 
solved; and that the solution of 
those problems requires a varied 
type of services which can be per- 
formed only by competently trained 
professional people. We also em- 
phasized the fact that certain chil- 
dren require a service which can- 
not be furnished economically by 
the community itself and that we 
would have to purchase that service 
from some other organization. That 
led to the placement of children in 
some twenty-five different schools 
and children’s homes in various 
parts of the country and at county 
expense. 


I mention the public relations pro- 
gram first because it is essential to 
the continued operation of a court. 
The people in the average community 
do not understand the workings of a 
juvenile court. Many of the concepts 
of handling problem children are un- 
known to the average citizen and 
some of those concepts—particularly 
those having to do with the disturbed 
child are at variance with the over- 
simplification which the man in the 
street makes of the problem. An or- 
ganized public relations program has 
enabled us to secure regular and 
substantial budgetary increases which 
have enabled us to raise our salary 
schedules from $125 to $150 per 
month in 1937 for probation officers 
to $235 to $365 per month in 1950. 
In 1937 we were permitted to spend 
$1000 for the care of delinquent chil- 
dren outside their own homes. In 
1950, we will spend over $90,000. 

Public relations is essential. But to 
carry on a public relations program 
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you must have something to talk 
about. Service must be prompt and 
effective for the client which means 
effective administration within the 
court. There must be a cooperative 
effort with the various agencies of 
the community, both for the better 
service to the child and to prevent 
an undertone of criticism of the court 
in the community. Detention must be 
safe, intelligent, and not abused. Re- 
sults produced by the court must 
show that treatment methods are 
effective in improving the adjustment 
of children and minimizing the num- 
ber who return to court. 


Let’s talk about administration first. 


Generally speaking, one of the 
weak spots in juvenile courts is the 
intake procedure. It is now generally 
accepted that the first contact a child 
has with a court is of utmost import- 
ance. It is a new and strange expe- 
rience for him. He probably has the 
traditional idea of a court—that his 
guilt or innocence will be determined 
and he will be punished, and his 
idea of punishment is the reform 
school. He comes with all his guards 
up prepared for a battle; his parents 
likewise. This is particularly true if 
he has been arrested and placed in 
detention. The first contact therefore 
must be to de-emphasize the punitive 
aspect. 


While it is essential to determine 
promptly whether or not the child 
has actually committed the act of 
which he is charged, it is also import- 
ant to impart to the child and his 
parents the idea that the court has a 
personal interest in the welfare of 
the child and that such interest out- 
weighs concern over the offense it- 
self. How then to proceed. 


In the past, the usual procedure 
was to have the judge of the court 
conduct the hearing on the child’s 
first appearance. He listened to the 
facts of the offense and what was 
kaown about the child as an individ- 
ual. But in the early days, few judges 
were equipped with any special train- 


ing in the problems of children. It 
is rare to find a judge with a back- 
ground of training and experience in 
the field of social welfare as possess- 
ed by Judge Schramm when he came 
to the bench. But most judges are 
conscientious. Many realized their 
own limitations of training and ex- 
perience and were quick to see that 
the personal problems presented by 
the average child called for an analy- 
tical skill which they did not possess 
or could not exercise without much 
more information than they were able 
to bring out during a brief hearing. 


It was obvious that conscientious 
judges would do something to meet 
this problem. There evolved a plan 
whereby the probation counselor of 
the court first saw the child and col- 
lected a mass of information which 
was presented to the judge at a later 
hearing. In some instances, the pro- 
bation counselor was permitted to 
dismiss the delinquency charge, if it 
was minor. In such cases, there was 
no appearance before the judge. He 
also made decisions as to release from 
detention pending the hearing. Prac- 
tice developed a procedure whereby 
he was even permitted to carry a child 
under unofficial probation without 
actually bringing the child before the 
judge. This practice became more 
common in those jurisdictions hav- 
ing a large volume of cases where the 
judge was not able to handle every 
case personally. 

More recently, a third practice has 
evolved as a result of the recognition 
of the faults and merits of each of the 
foregoing procedures. Certain things 
stood out. First, it was recognized as 
desirable that any child against whom 
a complaint has been lodged has a 
right to a prompt hearing; second, 
that most judges because of the press 
of other business, are unable to give 
every child the attention and consid- 
eration to which he is entitled; third, 
that most judges are not equipped by 
training and experience to make a 
final decision on a child’s case with- 
out the assistance of professional ad- 
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vice; fourth, there is at law a prece- 
dent for referring matters in chan- 
cery to a qualified person known as 
a referee to whom the judge may 
delegate limited judicial responsibili- 
ties. Thus has developed the referee 
system in the juvenile court. In prac- 
tice, the referee is usually a trained 
case worker who has had experience 
in children’s work, although in some 
instances he is a lawyer. 


Referee In Juvenile Court 


Practice and experience have de- 
veloped the position of referee in the 
juvenile court to the point where he 
is now recognized as a necessary part 
of a large court. Because he possesses 
certain powers recognized by the law, 
he can conduct a hearing officially 
for the court and give the child and 
his parents the benefit of a prompt 
hearing in every case. He has a sta- 
tus that is accepted by clients and at- 
torneys. Because he has particular 
training in child welfare work, he is 
able to evaluate factors of individual 
psychology that would puzzle the per- 
son whose training is limited to the 
law. Because of his more extensive 
experience and training than the pro- 
bation counselor and because of his 
official status of referee, he can make 
decisions as to accepting or dismiss- 
ing delinquency complaints which are 
accepted more readily by families and 
police than when made by a proba- 
tion counselor. In general, experience 
has shown that the use of a competent 
referee to work in close cooperation 
with the judge, improves the work of 
the court and the services to the child 
by having the initial diagnosis and 
recommendation made by a person 
whose specific training and expe- 
rience is in the field of child welfare. 
It also serves to orient the probation 
officer who may be called upon to do 
a complete investigation to be sub- 
mitted later to the judge for final 
hearing. 


Thus the judge, who is presumed 
to be in closer touch with the com- 
munity and who is trained in the law 


and better able to make the final de- 
cision, has had the benefit of profes- 
sional advice as to the needs of the 
child before being called upon to 
make his decision. He can thus evalu- 
ate those findings and recommenda- 
tions—relate them to the needs of 
the community and render a decision 
that will be to the best interests of 
both the child and the community. 

What are some of the things that 
we have tried over the years and 
found to be workable in the court 
setting—for the best interests of ihe 
child and the community? First, I 
would say that case work in the court 
has proved itself. Not the emasculat- 
ed type of case work that some would 
have us perform. I would not have the 
court hamstrung by being restricted to 
so-called “case work techniques” or 
any other unrealistic limitations that 
hamper the counselor in his work. 
The court cannot fulfill the require- 
ments of the community and the pro- 
visions of, the law unless it engages 
in first class case work. And if we 
are to do case work, it means that we 
must be equipped with case workers 
and with supervisors able to retain a 
thread of common policy through the 
operation of various individual work- 
ers. 


Cooperative Operation 


To do a casework job in the juve- 
nile court involves cooperative opera- 
tion with several types of agencies 
and the development of a working 
philosophy with those agencies. I 
would mention the police first be- 
cause the majority of our cases come 
from the police. 


Traditionally the police investigate 
and apprehend. They are trained for 
the investigation of offenses, not for 
the investigation of individuals. By 
practice they have come to measure 
their success by convictions and by 
sentences imposed. It is obvious then 
that we have a responsibility for de- 
veloping an understanding of the phi- 
losophy of the juvenile code and un- 
derstanding of the function of the 
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court workers as contrasted with the 
function of the police officer. We 
should resist the efforts some police 
make to operate a probation depart- 
ment because the type of supervision 
given by police must by force of cir- 
cumstances be restricted to surveil- 
lance rather than counseling. It is our 
job to sell the idea of treatment—to 
emphasize the fact that dealing with 
children calls for re-education. The 
success we have in doing this will be 
directly related to whether or not we 
do a job with the children brought 
before us. So, while we try to carry 
on an educational campaign with the 
police, it is necessary that we do a 
case work job of effective nature with 
the children they bring to us. 

In an effort to clarify some of the 
misunderstanding between the police 
and the courts, we in Ohio have insti- 
tuted an annual workshop and dis- 
cussion of two day’s duration between 
the police and the court workers. 
Here we sit down and discuss our 
bases of operation. We compare phi- 
losphies and try to find a common 
ground on which we can meet and 
carry On our job without conflict 
with each other. It is successful. Bet- 
ter reports are coming from the 
police. They are more complete, in- 
cluding things that are of genuine 
value to the court in considering the 
individual case. They include not only 
detail on the offense committed, but 
also information that is picked up 
during the course of the investigation 
relative to other affairs in which the 
child has been involved; his asso- 
ciates, and some of his habits; atti- 
tudes of the parents when they were 
interviewed; and how the child him- 
self. reacted in discussing the affair 
with the investigating officer. We in 
Toledo have been interested on nu- 
merous occasions to see the arresting 
officer make a notation at the bottom 
of his report “this boy should be given 
a psychological examination” or as in 
another case when I read “this boy 
is left alone unsupervised so much, 
he would be better off in a foster 


home.” Not always a correct diagnosis 
but it does indicate that the officer is 
thinking in terms of doing something 
for the child and recognizes that the 
emphasis of the court is upon care 
and treatment rather than punish- 
ment. They are straws which point 
toward an understanding working re- 
lationship between the court and the 
police. It is a state which every court 
should strive to reach, but which can 
be reached only through a determined 
effort on the part of the court. 


Cooperation Essential 


Close cooperation with the schools 
is essential. Few of us here in this 
room have not been guilty of some 
caustic remark about the treatment 
that some cases have received at the 
hands of the schools. But what have 
we done to improve the situation? 
Have we stopped to think that per- 
haps the schools feel as strongly about 
us as we do about them? Have we 
stopped to realize that schools are 
designed essentially to deal with the 
average child and that the court child 
is not average? I admit that I have en- 
tertained some of those thoughts 
along with the rest of you. I decided 
to do something about it. After all, 
the schools have a wealth of informa- 
tion about these children of ours. 
Without access to that information 
we are lost. Then, too, the schools will 
receive back practically every child 
with whom we deal. Without an un- 
derstanding of what we have done 
and why, they cannot be expected to 
assist in working out the program we 
have designed. In the spring of 1946, 
the schools and the court of Toledo 
sponsored a ten week institute to re- 
view our mutual problems of children 
and methods of operation. It was at- 
tended by every court worker and by 
all deans and principals and many 
teachers. Out of it came a workable 
program of cooperation between the 
court and the school at the adminis- 
trative level as well as at the teacher- 
probation counselor level. We now 
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have a regularly established proce- 
dure for exchanging information with 
the schools and for carrying on the 
supervision of delinquent children. 
The plan was so effective, it was 
taken up by the state and an annual 
workshop established at one of the 
state universities. And out of that 
there has now been published a man- 
ual on cooperative operation between 
the court and schools under the title 
of “Court-School Relationships.” There 
is scarcely a court or school system 
in the state which has not improved 
its services to children through this 
improved understanding of the func- 
tions of the court and the school. 


A similar cooperative approach to 
the social agencies of the community 
is essential. The court sets the tone 
of the child welfare service of the 
community. Whether the agencies ad- 
mit it or the court realizes it—this is 
true. No case work agency can func- 
tion long in the children’s field or in 
the family field without resorting to 
the services of the court, whether it 
be on a dependency matter, neglect, 
non-support, illegitimacy, or one of 
the many other functions of the court. 
The action taken by the court, being 
the legal and determining action, 
will naturally affect the work of the 
agency. An understanding court, op- 
erating along case work lines, will be 
an asset to the agency. It will provide 
the necessary legal decisions from 
time to time to facilitate the handling 
of the case by the agency. A court 
which fails to appreciate the case 
work values can easily create a situa- 
tion wherein the agencies will avoid 
court contact even when such a pro- 
cedure is desirable and essential to 
the successful progress of a case. 


Thus it is apparent that the court 
of today must make a special effort 
to interpret its services to the police, 
the schools, and the social agencies 
and to work out with them a coopera- 
tive plan of rendering service which 
will be for the best interests of the 
children and their families. 


But not all services are or can be 
furnished by outside agercies. Much 
of the work must be done within the 
court itself. Therefore the adn4njstra- 
tive organization of the court i; jm- 
portant. It calls for an adequate gro. 
fessional staff because the job to te 
done is one of diagnosing and treat- 
ing specific problems—a job which 
requires training and experience and 
is not to be undertaken by the un- 
skilled worker no matter how well- 
intentioned. 


Well-Established Facts 


There are several well-established 
facts that are recognized by a profes- 
sionally organized court of today. Let 
me list some of them. 


1. I would say that not all children 
referred to court require specialized 
treatment over a long period. Many 
will respond to a short-time contact 
or even a single contact. Their prob- 
lem, if there is a problem, can be 
spotted quickly by a competent ref- 
eree and in the course of a prelimi- 
nary hearing, counseling with the 
child and family can be expected to 
yield results. 


2. There is another group of chil- 
dren whose problem is of such a na- 
ture that while it may be readily 
spotted, it will require counseling at 
intervals over a longer period of time. 
That requires the assistance of a pro- 
bation counselor or other person com- 
petent to understand the problem and 
suggest means for meeting it. 


3. There is another group of chil- 
dren who, because of conditions in 
the home which cannot be adequately 
controlled, should be removed from 
the home temporarily and placed with 
another family or in some type of 
school where they will receive spe- 
cialized care and training. 


4. There is another type of case 
which presents a problem too difficult 
and complicated to evaluate unless 
the child is placed under continuous 
observation for a period of time. 
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5. In selecting the treatment to 
be given a eaild, the institution should 
not be reéarded as a place of last re- 
sort. Many institutions have excellent 

rosams for the retraining of chil- 
dwn; but the institutional program 
ror the child is like a surgical opera- 
tion for a patient. If given at the pro- 
per time, the patient recovers. If there 
is undue delay, it may be too late. 
More than one institution finds its 
effectiveness handicapped because the 
child arrives too late and cannot be 
adjusted to the program. If a child 
needs the benefits of institutional 
care, he should be given that care 
whether it be his first appearance in 
court or his third. Our natural resis- 
tance to placing children in institu- 
tions has resulted in many probation 
failures. It has added another failure 
to the child’s already long list, and 
presented the institutions with prob- 
lems which have exceeded the limits 
of their capacities. In justification of 
the courts, however, it might be said 
that they do frequently realize the 
advisability of institutional care but 
are not able to secure the services of 
the type of institution which the 
child needs—and it must be recogniz- 
ed that no institution can operate a 
program suitable to all types of prob- 
lems. This points up an essential fact 
in the operation of a court, namely, 
that the courts have a responsibility 
for conducting a public relations that 
will bring them a law which permits 
them to select the institution or other 
type of treatment that best suits the 
needs of the child. With such a law, 
the court must take the initiative and 
the necessary negotiations with the in- 
stitutions so that their children will 
be accepted. At the present time, we 
in Toledo have more than 175 chil- 
dren placed in twenty-five different 
schools and institutions located in 
five different states. 

6. Detention is a necessary func- 
tion of the modern court. Most chil- 
dren can and should be released to 
their parents pending final court 
action. But sometimes the child’s 


problem is so severe that for the pro- 
tection of the community, he must be 
detained; or detention is necessary 
to protect him against the acts of 
neglect or abuse of adults; or for 
protection against himself. In such 
cases we are often faced with prob- 
lems so intimately tied up with the 
whole personality of the child, that 
our problem is not one of detention 
for custodial care but rather deten- 
tion for study purposes. This fact 
changes the whole concept of deten- 
tion and transfers the emphasis from 
custody to study and treatment. 


Change In Methods 


It means a change in our methods 
of detention. It calls for a program 
within the detention home which will 
not merely provide acceptable physi- 
cal care for the child, but one which 
will give us a better understanding 
of that child, his problems, and what 
can be done about them. Only if we 
use the period of detention as a pe- 
riod of diagnostic study and limited 
treatment with purposeful direction 
of his activities, can we make the de- 
tention period effective and eliminate 
the destructive influences of enforc- 
ed detention. Such a program within 
the detention home calls for the ser- 
vice of professional people competent 
to conduct an activity program which 
is not merely busy work, but which is 
designed to spot the strengths and 
weaknesses in each child. Activities 
should be selected with a view to 
challenging his interests and opening 
new vistas for him. 

He should not be permitted to 
spend his days in detention without 
being given the opportunity to ver- 
balize his thoughts on various subjects 
—not only with a counselor, but with 
the rest of the group where he will 
be reinforced by the group solidarity 
and give true expression to his feel- 
ings. But care must be taken in such 
situations. I am not advocating per- 
missiveness, for to me permissiveness 
is too far from the reality situations 
of life to have any justification. But 
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I am talking about giving the child, 
and the group with which he is iden- 
tified at the time, the opportunity to 
express himself and, under the guid- 
ance of an understanding counselor, to 
discuss some of the problems which 
distress him. This is something few 
have had the opportunity to do. It is a 
healthy form of emotional catharsis 
and can be a means of resolving many 
difficulties for the child. 


Fifty years of the juvenile court 
have brought us our failures and our 
successes. From them we have culled 
valuable information. We have seen 
things that worked and things that do 
not work. We have learned that those 
things which work can be made to 
work only when the community un- 
derstands and accepts them—so we 
carry on a public relations program. 

We have learned that attitudes are 
not changed by platitudes, but that 
human conduct is changed by human 
contact; and that this contact is most 
effective if carried out by persons 
versed in the art of analyzing the 
problems of people and treating them. 

We have passed out of the cold 
storage philosophy toward detention 
and have found that the detention 
period can be successfully used as 
a period of study reaching a better 
understanding of the child. 

We have learned that we, as proba- 
tion counselors, cannot live unto our- 
selves alone. We do not operate in 
a vacuum. We must deal with police, 
schools, and agencies all of which can 
and will contribute to the success of 
our program—if we take the initiative. 

And so the court of tomorrow, pro- 
fiting by the experiences of the court 
of yesterday, will go forward in its 
community with a staff of profession- 
al workers, whose primary thought is 
for the welfare of each child. It will 
attempt to treat, cure, and prevent 
delinquency. It will make use of com- 
munity resourees where it can; and 
where resources are limited it will 
create the necessary services for the 
best interests and welfare of the 
children of the community. It has a 


job to do. No artificial limitations of 
professional restraint can be applied. 
What the child needs must be furnish- 
ed. What the law provides for must 
be developed. 

The court of tomorrow will do all 
these things and it will do one thing 
more. It will recognize that counsel- 
ing in the court situation is in itself 
a profession calling for skills not de- 
manded of counselors operating out- 
side the framework of the court. It 
is a profession related to_social work 
and to psychology just as in the field 
of education the college professor 
and the high school teacher are allied, 
and as in medicine the surgeon, the 
general practioner, and the doctor 
of internal medicine are allied. But 
as the application of educational 
principles calls for differing skills in 
college and in high school and as the 
surgeon acquires and practices skills 
not possessed by his confreres, so 
the probation counselor in his counsel- 
ing experience must continue to de- 
velop skills which differentiate him 
from the social worker and the psy- 
chologist. In this recognition of his 
professional development, the proba- 
tion counselor must in the future ac- 
cept the responsibility for research 
in his own field and for determining 
his own professional destiny. 





JUDGE GILLIAM SOLVES 
(Continued from Page 11) 
ten reasons why he should be re- 
leased: 
1. I am a good boy: 
2. I pay attention to the matron. 
3. I do chores. 
4. I am a good boy. 
5. I shouldn’t be here in the first 
place. 
6. Even if I should be here, I'll 
never do it again. 
7. Ill stay home and pay atten- 
tion to my mother. 
8. I won’t be truant from school. 
9. I'll pay attention to the proba- 
tion officer. 
10. I don’t want to be a burden on 
the taxpayers anymore. 
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BRITISH PEERS 
(Continued from Page 10) 


although in certain newspapers, and 
by questions in the House of Com- 
mons it was suggested that I called 
for the reinstatement of corporal 
punishment, I have done no such 
thing. 

“I think possibly that people have 
taken up some remarks that I felt 
compelled to make at the Old Bailey” 
—when he sentenced those youths. 


“Those two boys sat before me, 
and in passing sentence, I said it was 
not for me to question the wisdom of 
Parliament in altering any sentences. 


“If it is not the duty of the judge 
to question the wisdom of Parliament 
from the Bench, perhaps I may be 
permitted to do it on the floor of this 
House because I am speaking in a dif- 
ferent capacity.” 


The result was (he told the boys) 
that he had to pass a sentence which 
he was sorry he ever had to pass on 
“young fellows like you.” 


“Terrible Thing” 


Lord Goddard added: “To pass a 
sentence, which I did, of seven years 
on people of 17 or 15 is a terrible 
thing to do. It is true that in the 
case of the boy of 15 I was enabled 
by a clause in the Children Act to 
say that he should be detained in a 
place selected by the Home Secretary. 
But that did not apply in the case of 
the boy of 17. 


“My lords, I ask you: If whipping 
had not been abolished I might have 
given those boys what I venture to 
think everybody—well, almost every- 
body—in their inmost hearts must 
know they thoroughly deserved—a 
whipping and a short sentence. 


“As it is, I had to pass them a sen- 
tence which I hated having to pass. 
Which I ask you, my lords, is the bet- 
ter? The short sentence or the sen- 
tence I had to pass? 


“Could I have sent them to Borstal 
for that? Borstal means detention for 
thirteen to eighteen months. That 
would have been a derisory thing to 
do in a case of such brutality.” 


Unsuitable 


What was the alternative? “Well,” 
he said, “I have never got a satisfac- 
tory answer from anybody. We are 
told in season and out of season—and 
I entirely agree—that prison is a 
worse thing for the young, and it 
should be avoided whenever it is pos- 
sible. 


“But, as I say, Borstal is not a suit- 
able punishment for this, and there- 
fore there is nothing left as far as I 
can see except prison. 


“According to some people who 
write in the papers, they delight in 
picturing judges as elderly sadists 
who go around the country desiring 
to send everybody to prison if they 
can’t flog them and to flog them if 
they can. I don’t believe there is 
any more untrue picture. 


“There is not a judge on the Bench 
so far as I know who does not realize 
to the full how bad it is to send boys 
and young people to prison for any 
length of time. 


“How often have we endeavored by 
every means in our power to get out 
of doing it—if you could. But surely 
there comes a time when there is a 
crime of murderous bruality, when 
there is nothing else to do for the 
protection of others. 


“Are we to think only of the boy? 
Are we not to think of the battered 
and bleeding victim that lies on the 
floor? Are we not to think of the 
others who may be exposed to the 
same fate?” 


Lord Goddard added: “Perhaps in 
those circumstances it is better that 
they should be locked away. But don’t 
let it be thought that we judges were 
doing something horrible in sending 
them to prison. 
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“We are doing it because we have 
to, and in order that other lieges of 
his Majesty may not be treated the 
same way. 


“There is nothing agitating the pub- 
lic more now than the amount of 
crime among the adolescent. I am 
very fond of talking about ‘juvenile 
delinquency.’ I think it is dignifying 
the thing by a very grand sort of 
name. You might just as well talk 
about bad boys and girls.” 


The Cane 


Earlier Lord Goddard talked about 
the cane. He recalled when the Crim- 
inal Justice Bill (which abolished 
whipping) was before the Lords. He 
had then agreed to removing the 
“cat” but leaving some other form of 
corporal punishment. 


That would have kept the cane— 
a method too often forgotten. Boys 
could have been caned. He went on: 


“It may interest your lordships to 
know that one judge ordered a boy 
to receive six or eight strokes of the 
cane. The governor of the gaol came 
to him in great perturbation, and 
said: ‘Surely your lordship must have 
meant the birch?’ ” 


Their Duty 


Lord Schuster said: “My great criti- 
cism of abandoning corporal punish- 
ment for ever is that it forces judges 
to impose instead heavy sentences 
of imprisonment.” 


With corporal punishment one gave 
the boy a much better chance for the 
rest of his life than by patting him 
on the head and saying, “Be a good 
boy.” 


The Marquess of Salisbury, leader 
of the opposition, did not share the 
views about sensational atmosphere. 


He regretted the lord chancellor 
had found it necessary to state so 
unequivocally that the government 
were unwilling to consider the reim- 
position of corporal punishment. He 


could not see there was any political 
argument against it. 


“The power to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment ought to be put back on the 
statute book for use where no other 
penalty will meet the case.” 

Judges were wise, just, humane 
men, who could be trusted to adminis- 
ter the law with justice and humanity. 


He believed whipping was a deter- 
rent. In the Old Bailey case Lord 
Goddard mentioned, birching was 
nothing like severe enough. 


The old lag was beyond reform, but 
the public had a right to be protect- 
ed. 


“So far as the police are concerned, 
the balance of opinion is that it is 
not a fact that the quantity of vio- 
lence used in these crinies is greater 
than it was before.” 


(With the exception of a few minor 
changes and deletions, this is an arti- 
cle written by Geoffrey Wakeford 
which appeared in the London Daily 
Mail on March 24, 1950,) 





AMERICAN BAR 
(Continued from Page 14) 


the Bar are assisting their judges. It 
is a matter of pride to your Chairman 
to have observed these members of 
the legal profession, representing 
youthful clients before him, often 
without remuneration, act as officers 
of the court in helping to focus upon 
the problems of the child in working 
toward disposition. In these proce- 
dures, Bench and Bar join in carrying 
out in practice the spirit of the Juve- 
nile Court Law, acting as wise and 
understanding parents, to bring about 
personalized rather than punitive 
justice. 

By being better informed of the 
principles and functioning of juve- 
nile courts throughout the nation, 
and of their accomplishments and 
needs, lawyers generally may again 
serve children in a special way. Here 
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your Committee can best serve by 
acting as liaison between the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 
This latter organization has been 
functioning since 1937 as a voluntary 
council of judges assigned to juve- 
nile court work in the United States. 
It publishes a quarterly JOURNAL 
and a YEARBOOK. By action at its 
Conference in Pittsburgh last May, 
a corporation is to be formed whose 
object will be “to stimulate and con- 
duct research and educational and 
instructive activities relating to the 
work of juvenile courts throughout 
the United States of America and to 
further the betterment of the treat- 
ment and training of all children and 
juveniles coming under the jurisdic- 
tion of said courts.” By the financial 
support of citizens and foundations, 
this corporation—The National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation, Inc.—will be 
able to finance studies of juvenile 
court practices and procedures design- 
ed to emphasize the significance of 
the calling of the juvenile court judge, 
to enrich and strengthen his facilities, 
and to enlarge the public interest and 
the support of his community to the 
end that the problems of juvenile 
delinquency may be met on the local 
level by the orderly processes of the 
law and with the cooperation of all 
agencies, both public and private. 


Lawyers In Position Of Leadership 


Throughout the history of America, 
lawyers have been in positions of 
leadership. As they met the challenge 
of the times fifty years ago in the 
establishment of the juvenile court, 
so they will answer the pressing call 
of our day in the strengthening and 
integrating of the juvenile court now. 
It is not too much to say that in the 
degree to which the juvenile court 
may be made more effective adminis- 
tratively so that its work may advance 
and increase in serving children, the 
future of our country and of democra- 
cy is at stake. 


It is recommended that the Com- 


mittee on Problems of Juvenile De- 
linquency be continued. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Gustav L. Schramm, 
Chairman 
Wilson Barber 
Lloyd L. Black 
Rulon W. Clark 
C. C. Faires 
Thomas D. Gill 
Arlos J. Harbert 
J. B. Holman 
Glenn D. Kelly 
Grace R. Lewis 
Walter C. Lindley 
Alfred P. Marshall 
Frank W. Nicholas 
David A. Nimmo 
Jay H. Payne 
Dudley F. Sicher 
John T. Sloan 
Edmund C. Wingerd 





JUDGE BECKHAM 
(Continued from Page 7) 


In the final selection of officers I 
was honored as a representative of 
the American juvenile court judges 
by being named vice-president of 
this international organization. Judge 
W. H. Knuttel of Amsterdam was 
continued as president; Judge M. J. 
Comblen being continued as _ secre- 
tary; and Judge Maurice DuBois of 
Nivelles, Belgium, being continued as 
treasurer, and also named to sum- 
marize our proceedings for later pub- 
lication. The invitation from the 
United States judges to the group to 
hold one of the international confer- 
ences in the United States was duly 
extended by the writer and received 
considerable applause. The feeling, 
however, seemed to be that America 
is so far away from the majority of 
the foreign countries, and war con- 
ditions, perhaps, might also compli- 
cate issuance of passports at the pres- 
ent time, and the invitation was there- 
fore reserved for future acceptance 
under more auspicious conditions. 
The time and place for the next meet- 
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ing was left open, it being contem- 
plated that perhaps there would not 
be another such international gather- 
ing until about three years, which has 
been the usual period between such 
previous conferences, the present 
meeting being the third meeting of 
such a conference. The writer feels 
that, having made the trip and attend- 
ed this Congress and having heard 
these discussions, he has received 
much more than he was able to con- 
tribute, and he came back to America 
with a high appreciation of his fellow 
judges in other lands who are en- 
gaged in this work, and with a very 
large appreciation of the many cour- 
tesies and entertainments extended 
him while in Belgium as a represen- 
tative of the United States judges, 
especially by Judge M. J. Comblen and 
his associates in Liege. It is my sin- 
cere hope that now since the “ice 
has been broken” by an American 
representative attending such a Con- 
gress, in the future such interna- 
tional conferences will be more 
fully attended by other American 
judges. I can assure them of a won- 
derful experience, and many bene- 
fits in their professional work. 

Leaving Liege we visited the Pas- 
sion Play in Oberammergau, Ger- 
many, then came through Switzerland 
—on to Paris, back to London—and 
home on the Queen Elizabeth, arriving 
in New York August 1. 





STATE COUNCIL 
(Continued from Page 16) 


secretary send such a summary and 
outline of our current program.” 

A picture of Judge Williamson ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. The 
judge has been a member of the bar 
in Staunton since 1929. He is Com- 
missioner of Accounts for the Corpor- 
ation Court of the City of Staunton 
as well as Commissioner in Chancery 
for both the Corporation Court of the 
City of Staunton and the Circuit Court 
of Augusta County, Virginia. He was 


appointed Civil and Police Justice 
and Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Judge for the City of Staunton of 
February 20, 1942 and has been re- 
elected twice to that office for a term 
of four years each. Judge Williamson 
has been active in the affairs of the 
Virginia Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges, serving as vice-president of 
that organization and having been 
elected its president in May of 1950. 


Illinois 


During the latter part of 1949, the 
Commissioner of Police of the City of 
Chicago increased the personnel with- 
in the Juvenile Bureau of the Police 
Department from 34 to 96 officers. 
From October 1, 1949 through the 
month of May, 1950 an increase of 
18.1% is seen in the number of peti- 
tions in the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County, Illinois. 


The increase in the number of stol- 
en automobiles reported to the police 
is rising at a surprising rate, there 
being more than a 45% increase in 
the figure from October 1, 1949 
through March 31, 1950. 


Of growing concern to this com- 
munity, too, is the increase in the 
number of children called to the at- 
tention of the Police Department for 
the use of narcotics. Are the juvenile 
court judges throughout the country 
faced with a similar trend? 





MOVING FORWARD 
(Continued from Page 2) 


bers of the Executive Committee as 
incorporators. It is now in the hands 
of Robert F. Barnett, Esq., who is 
donating his services to pilot the pe- 
tition along the legal pathway still 
ahead. The newspaper strike in Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, during 
the last few weeks has prevented the 
necessary legal advertising. It is hop- 
ed that the membership may soon be 
advised of the successful launching 
of this important undertaking. 
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GROUP STUDIES 
(Continued from Page 8) 


problems from delinquency through 
divorce. 


Special Committee To Assist 


The Interprofessional Commission, 
which comprises only three lawyers 
and a dozen representatives of reli- 
gion, sociology, psychiatry, medicine, 
psychology and education, is to be 
assisted by special committees of the 
National Conference of Commission- 
ers on Uniform State Laws and the 
Association of American Law Schools, 
whose personnel includes some of the 
country’s leading legal draftsmen. Be- 
fore drafting is commenced, thorough 
and basic studies will be made to ob- 
tain decisive and definitive answers 
to many questions and proposals, ar- 
rived at not “by guess and by gorry”, 
but in accordance with the canons 
of scientific research. 


This research program will take 
time, expert services and money. The 
Columbia Foundation of San Fran- 
cisco has made a grant of $5,000 and 
the American Bar Association Endow- 
ment one of $2,500, which will enable 
the Commission to get started. Fur- 
ther substantial grants from addition- 
al sources are anticipated. 


Press and public are keenly inter- 
ested in the movement. The above 
editorial in the New York Times 
is only one of several that have ap- 
peared in metropolitan dailies. Our 
members should be interested too, as 
the future course of the juvenile 
court movement is bound to be affect- 
ed if the proposed reforms are adopt- 
ed. Some of our members have ex- 
pressed approval of the new ideas. 
Others, notably those who preside in 
independent juvenile courts without 
other jurisdiction, have understand- 
ably shied away from divorce juris- 
diction. 


The JOURNAL would be glad to 
open its columns to full and frank 
discussion of the whole matter. 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL SEEKING 
TO PLACE TRAINED WORKERS 


University of Wisconsin has organ- 
ized an Internship and Placement 
Service under the direction of Ho- 
ward B. Gill and is establishing a file 
of all agencies in the correctional 
field who are interested in trained 
personnel for correctional institutions, 
probation and parole services, juve- 
nile courts, prevention and protective 
work and similar services. 

This program is in connection with 
its curriculum in Correctional Admin- 
istration, according to a letter from 
Mrs. Edna Diemer to Judge Victor 
B. Wylegala. 

The address is Internship and Place- 
ment Service, 310 N. Orchard Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





Are You Going To Washington? 


It would be both pleasant and help- 
ful if every judge who is planning to 
attend the Mid century White House 
Conference would communicate that 
information to us. As soon as hotel 
accommodations have been secured, 
it would be desirable to have that in- 
formation, too. We could then arrange 
to meet and confer from time to time 
during the Conference. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF JUVENILE COURT 
JUDGES NEEDS YOU! 


Send your membership feel of 
$2.00 immediately to Honorable 
Victor Wylegala, Secretary Chil- 
dren’s Court of Erie County 
Buffalo 2, New York. 




















